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Sources of Material 
By REBECCA HOOPER EASTMAN 


HEN anybody asks me to say anything 
W about writing, | am always assailed by a 
sense of guilt and apprehension, combined. 
Too much talk about writing and what you are 
going to do takes something forever from the 
writing itself. Even a vital idea for a story 
or a poem or a play takes wings if it is talked 
about too much. There was a successful painter 
in New York who, as his work became well 
known and greatly in demand, suddenly yielded 
to the temptation to talk about himself, and 
to ramble on about art in general, as long 
as anyone would listen. His work not only 
fell off, its character changed entirely, and 
nobody knew what the mystic things he began 
to paint meant, and nobody cared, as long 
as he didn’t have to look at them. The artist 
disappeared from New York for a number 
of years. Now he is back, his work is better 
than ever. He doesn’t talk any more: he 
paints. The way to paint is to paint, just as 
the way to write is to write. 

To use a humbler example, nobody ever 
made a dress by sitting round and telling about 
what kind of material and pattern she was 


going to use. Making a dress is good hard 
work. The dress may not be a success, but 
its maker will have learned certain things that 
will make her next, or her next or her next, 
dress a success. 

There is a most delightful club of profes- 
sional writers and painters which owns a lovely 
old New York house on East Tenth Street. 
It is known as “the Pen and Brush,” and here, 
on every Thursday afternoon during the 
season, a well-known writer talks about his 
work, and how he came to write. He passes 
on his experiences for what they are worth. 
These are inspired hours, because workers who 
love their work talk about their experiences ; 
not about some nebulous things they intend 
to do in some far-away nebulous future. It 
is absorbingly interesting to hear authors like 
Louis Bromfield and Pearl Buck talk frankly 
to a group of their own kind. In the spirit 
of a Pen and Brush conference, then, I should 
like to detail a few sources of material. 

As every writer worth his salt knows, ideas 
come variously, every one differently, often 
with a seeming irrelevance, and yet, when they 
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are good ideas, with no irrelevance at all. You 
never can tell where, when, or how you are 
going to stumble on your best material, as 
the following instance will show. Last fall, 
I drove from New York to Saratoga Springs, 
where I picked up two Skidmore College girls 
who had been invited to the Dartmouth House 
Parties. We three drove across Vermont to 
Hanover, where I deposited the girls at three 
different houses, and then I continued some 
sixty miles south to spend the next two nights 
in our country home in lower New Hamp- 
shire. 

The ‘next morning, I rang the bell of some 
friends who live in the country all the year 
round, and the man of the house came to the 
door, saying, in surprise: “I was just talking 
about you! I heard a story that really hap- 
pened, and I want you to hear it because you 
will love it so!” 

The story was extraordinarily interesting. It 
was human, humorous, heartening, and best 
of all, original. I never thought of making it 
into a magazine story, as I listened; I just 
reveled in it, as I have reveled in it ever 
since. 

When, two days later, I picked up my two 
debutantes at Hanover, and started to drive 
them back over the Green Mountains, they 
asked me if I had had an amusing time. | 
told them about the story, and they begged to 
hear it. They had been up all night, dancing, 
both nights, so I was not surprised to find them 
asleep at the end of my story. Whether they 
listened or not, I had done that invaluable 
thing—repeated the story aloud; and in put- 
ting it into my own words, had begun to get 
it into form and to make it my own. Even 
when I reached New York again, I still had 
no thought of writing it until I told it to a 
group of adults who had not been on a Dart- 
mouth House Party and who urged me to set 
it down at once before any of its flavor was 
lost. 

I wrote it in one day, I sold it the next 
week, and I had more letters about it than 
any other story I ever did. It was a real story, 
about real people, and I was still keyed up 
and excited by my thousand-mile week-end 
drive when I did it. I had never seen or 
heard of the large family that figured in it; 
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but I met them all later, and they seemed 
pleased and proud to have been made a little 
famous, and they voluntarily told me many 
more of their amusing adventures. They have 
the least money, the greatest ability to enjoy 
life, and the deepest sense of beauty of any 
family I have ever met. I am doing a series 
about them. 

Only one other story ever came to me so 
easily, in its entirety. Far from driving a 
thousand miles to get it, I merely walked into 
a celebrated New York restaurant to have 
lunch with a woman friend. She is a most 
discerning and delightful person, and she at 
once said she had a story that maybe I could 
use. The dining-room was oppressively warm, 
but the story was so extraordinary that I shiv- 
ered with pleasurable cold chills. It was the 
perfect story—something for which every 
author is hunting. I could barely sit there 
and eat; I wanted to rush home and write it. 
All authors know the ecstasy of desire to work 
on a perfect plot. But first, of course, I had 
to trace the source of the story and find out 
if I had the right to use it. I followed it back 
to a woman poet I knew, and she had heard 
it from no less a person than the great Jo 
Pennell, who, in turn, had heard it from the 
man to whom it had happened. My friend 
the poet informed me that she had already 
told it to any number of authors, and that it 
was therefore now anybody’s story. So | 
wrote and sold and published it. 

Stories seldom happen as these two isolated 
cases. There is usually so much hard work, 
so much rewriting, and so much writing when 
you are not in the mood. And you must write 
when you are not in the mood, by way of 
constantly courting your muse. You have for 
your comfort the certain knowledge that your 
story is there somewhere in the air, or your 
consciousness, and that you have to pick it 
out of the blue, bit by bit, by the hardest 
work imaginable. There is only one right way 
of writing it, only one right way of handling 
your material, and your story has only one 
right ending. The famous story of the success 
of the novel David Harum illustrates this 
point, and it is a story that will bear repeating, 
especially as the book is now to appear in the 
talkies with Will Rogers as David Harum! 
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The manuscript had been lying round the office 
of Harper and Brothers for some time, and 
had been read with only lukewarm approval. 
Suddenly one of the editors realized that 
the now famous story of David Harum’s 
horse trade, buried near the end of the book, 
ought to be placed at the beginning where it 
would set the pace and start the novel off 
with a bang. In this case of the right handling 
of material, it was the shrewd and kindly 
editor, not the author, who did the trick. Right 
here and now, I want to pay my tribute to 
editors. I consider them the most patient 
friends and the most constructive critics any 
author can have. They are ready, if they see 
that you are in earnest, or have any sort of 
gift and perseverance, to advise and help you 
endlessly. From them you get the best profes- 
sional advice there is. But never ask for it! 
If they don’t give it freely, they won't give it 
at all. 


A story which I later sold to the Atlantic 
Monthly came back because the ending was n’t 
right. I changed it, and sent it back to the 


Atlantic, only to have it returned once more. 
Again I worked over and changed the ending. 
This time I didn’t have to wait for the letter 
of acceptance. I knew I had found the right 
ending. But I should never have done it with- 
out their keen and understanding help. 

I have been dwelling on the brighter side 
of writing and talking about material used in 
stories that have sold. When I think of the 
stories that don’t sell, I am consoled by an 
anecdote that is told about Caruso. The great 
tenor said that he had to sing just a little 
better, every time he sang, than he had ever 
sung before—or people would say that Caruso 
was “falling off.” 

As a consolation, too, it is well to recall 
Kathleen Norris’s account of the sale of her 
first story. This, also, I heard on a Pen and 
srush Thursday. Her husband volunteered to 
send her story round for her. He began with 
the Atlantic Monthly, and after the Atlantic 
declined the story with thanks, the story was 
successively refused by fifty other magazines. 
This naturally took months, which ran into 
years. (Parenthetically let me say that a witty 
author once told me that the religious weeklies 
were the worst about the passage of time. The 


Outlook bought something of her, kept it 
nine years, and then returned it saying that 
they thought they would n’t use it after all, 
and that she was at liberty to sell it again, 
if she cared to.) In the years that Mr. Norris 
had been sending Mrs. Norris’s first story 
round, the Atlantic changed editors, and Mr. 
Norris, having gone through his list of markets, 
began again with the Atlantic. This time the 
story stayed with the ‘Boston magazine. 

In fact, I have never heard of any writer, 
no matter how great, who sold everything he 
wrote—except one. That one is the delightful 
Englishwoman, I. A. R. Wylie; and she stated 
this astounding fact at the Pen and Brush. I 
am sure she is the exception to the rule. 

Just by way of returning to my subject, the 
sources of material, it is probable that the 
usual story is built up round some appealing 
incident. Building the story round this inci- 
dent and making it “right” is a fascinating 
game. I have saved the most valuable and 
interesting bit of material I ever found, for 
the end, because | like it best. It happened 
with irrelevancy, as far as actual writing is 
concerned. I had gone into a one-price shoe- 
store hoping to buy there at a bargain a pair of 
evening slippers I didn’t actually need, but 
which I wanted, desperately. 

When I went in, I sat down on the same 
bench with a rather tawdry-looking young 
woman whose sole object in existence seemed 
to be to try on and reject every pair of shoes 
in the store. Discarded shoes lay in a high 
heap on one side of her, and on the other, my 
side, sat her little girl. The child was a most 
delightful small person, not well dressed, not 
especially pretty, but healthy, happy, and having 
the most wonderful time in her own mind. 
She looked hard at me, as I sat down, and I 
looked straight back into the unfathomable 
depths of her lovely dark blue eyes. Soon 
she got up and came and stood in front of 
me, and then we got extremely well-acquainted 
without saying a word. For all either of us 
knew or cared, her mother could continue 
trying on shoes forever. We were perfectly 
happy in our silent communion. 

At last I ventured into words. The usual 
first question. 

“How old are you?” 
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She never moved physically, but she was 
miles away again, and I was a stranger. I had 
spoken too soon. But she kept on looking at 
me. This time I decided that I would wait 
indefinitely, rather than be too hasty. Finally 
the corners of her mouth curved into a smile, 
and the smile said, “You may talk all you 
like, now.” 

Again I asked a question: the second ob- 
vious question on any grown-up’s list. 

“What is your name?” 

It is impossible, in the words we have at 
our disposal, to describe her answer. I didn’t 
hear her reply, for she did not speak. I saw 
it. I am no more of a mind reader than any 
other normal, healthy human being, but between 
her eyes, on the middle of her forehead, not 
like separate letters making a word, but as a 
lovely whole,—shining, translucent, like a 
rounded crystal,—I saw the word “Genevieve.” 

So I said, “Your name is Genevieve, is n't 
it?” 

Her mother looked up quickly from 
her endless trying on, and said in a sharp 
nasal tone, ““How’d you know her name was 
Genevieve ?” 





And Genevieve herself was so lost in amaze- 
ment and the same happiness that suffused me 
that she could hardly bear to be dragged from 
the store by her mother, who had now decided 
she would n’t buy any shoes that day. As long 
as she could, Genevieve hung back and stared 
at me, over her shoulder, and as she disap- 
peared she gave me a final, wondering smile. 
We had shared some great and mysterious 
secret—Genevieve and I. We had discovered 
and seen something very lovely together..... 
And so—of course, there had to be a story 
about a child in a one-price shoe-shop. Of 
course it sold. I was sure of it—every word 
I wrote. 

“Where do you get your ideas?” 

When people inquire in almost annoyed 
tones about the sources of material, I often 
feel like quoting the old majestic, ringing, re- 


sounding Biblical lines: 
“The Heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the Firmament showeth His handiwork.” 
Instead I just say, “Everywhere!” Which, 
of course, is just a simpler way of saying 
the same thing. 
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Rebecea Hooper Eastman 
By SARGENT COLLIER 


EBECCA Hooper EASTMAN wanted to go 
R: Smith but her father, who was graduated 
from Harvard and had studied with Louis 
Agassiz and had met Mrs. Agassiz, wanted 
her to have the Harvard teaching under the 
sway of this wonderful, gracious woman, who 
was then president of Radcliffe. Miss Hooper 
said that it was her life and that she did not 
intend to go to Radcliffe, of which, at that 
remote period, no one in New York had ever 
heard. Finally they compromised. She was 
to go to Radcliffe and try it for two weeks, 
and then if she hated it vehemently she could 
transfer herself and her suitcase to North- 
ampton. She refused to take a trunk to 
Cambridge because she was sure she would 
not stay. When, four years later, she was 
graduated from Radcliffe she hated to leave 
even worse than she had hated to come. 
Had she not studied under Professors Royce 
and Palmer and Munsterberg and Davenport 
and Parker and George Pierce Baker, and 
heard Copey read? She didn’t take the 
Copeland course because Professor Copeland 
had said that those who elected his English 
course just to hear him read had better get 
their English elsewhere. 

Rebecca Lane Hooper, unmarried then, 
was in the same college class as Mabel 
Daniels, the Boston composer, and together 
they wrote the college operetta in their senior 
year. Miss Daniels sang the leading gentle- 
man’s part and Miss Hooper played the leading 
comedy part, “Charles River.” The name of 
this work of art was “The Copper Complica- 
tion.” Later they wrote “The Court of Hearts,” 
and “Alice in Wonderland Continued.” These 
were put on by musical clubs all over the 
country and parts of them finally reached 
Broadway. Today, as chairman of the “Alum- 
nae Committee of Seven Colleges,” Mrs. 
Eastman’s job is to tell the world in general 
of the splendid work of all women’s colleges 
and to keep their needs before a public that 


seems, curiously, to prefer always to give to 
colleges for men. This was responsible for 
her debating with Beatrice Forbes-Robertson 
before the co-educational University of Minn- 
esota. Here she had the temerity to take the 
side in favor of the separate college for 
women. 

At Radcliffe Mrs. Eastman took part in 
thirty-seven plays, some given by the college 
Idler Club, others by the Cambridge Dramatic 
Club, and still others “in town” (Boston). 
Although she feels a general antipathy, as most 
of us do, towards a stupid book or dull verse, 
she can sit through any play on any stage. It 
was this fascination for the drama which 
indirectly brought her into the magazines. 
After Radcliffe and while living in the Hooper 
summer abode in Walpole, New Hampshire, 
she put on George Bernard Shaw’s “You 
Never Can Tell,” with the summer people as 
the actors. In rounding up her cast for the 
rehearsals she experienced so many hectic 
difficulties that after it was all over she wrote 
about it for a club “paper”; called it, in view 
of the past events, “You Can't Tell.” She read 
over the sketch to the club and one of the 
listeners, an editor, suggested that she send 
it to the Century, which was, at the time, 
the Magazine, and was edited by the renown- 
ed Richard Watson Gilder. This she did, and 
four months later received a check for $125. 
Her friend and contemporary, Mabel Daniels 
(endowed with equal humor), said, “Are you 
sure it was n’t for a dollar and a quarter?” 

Whereas this particular piece of writing 
happily pointed out the direction in which her 
life work lay, it also taught her once and for 
all never to tag too obviously the identity of 
whimsical characters taken from real life. In 
her sketch for the magazine, Miss Hooper, 
quite innocently, used the actual first names 
of characters—and the Walpole persons in- 
volved, on seeing themselves in print, were not 
overpleased. 
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People are ever suspicious of seeing them- 
selves in print. Even Charles Lamb, whose 
own nature was of so gentle a mold he would 
not suffer harm to a fly, remarks on a slightly 
similar experience with the following words 
of caution :— 

Write—and all your friends will hate you— 
all will suspect you. Are you happy in drawing 

a character... Show it not for yours... I lost 

a friend... a most valuable friend—by showing 

him the whimsical draft of a miser. There was 

an expression in it, out of Juvenal, about an 
attic— a place where pigeons are fed; and my 
friend kept pigeons, All the water in the Danube 
cannot wash out of his pate to this day, but 
that in my miser I was making reflections on 


him. 

But we must not digress on what was really 
a minor incident in her life. It is a more 
interesting fact that throughout her active 
career she has written but one book, The Big 
Little Person, published by Harper and 
Brothers, sold serially to Good Housekeeping, 
and to the Universal Films. 

Mrs. Eastman sticks by the short story 
because she believes that it is the best form 
of literary contribution for the woman who 
would write and at the same time run a house. 
Publishers like her work because it is genuine 
and human and always shot through with 
humor. Once she forwarded a story to the 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post with the 
note: 

“IT am sending you this story of thirteen 
pages on the thirteenth of the month because 
thirteen is my lucky number.” 

Mr. Lorimer replied with characteristic 
brevity, “Thirteen is my lucky number, too. 
Check follows.” 

Pictorial Review years ago published a story 
of hers called “Covers for Twenty.” It was 
about an old codger, poor relative of an enorm- 
ously wealthy family, who had saved for years 
in order that he might for once play the part 
of the lavish host at the annual family Christ- 
mas dinner. This day arrived. There never 
was such a table, such decorations, such tinsel, 
balloons, such turkey, celery, or cranberry 
sauce. One o'clock comes, quarter to two, and 
nobody has appeared. By mid-afternoon it is 
apparent that the old soul has been completely 
ignored. When, in the evening, the flock of 
rich kinsfolk arrive, believing that to be the 


hour for which they had originally been 
invited, the misery of the solitary host is some- 
what diminished. The editor of Pictorial 
Review, in accepting this bit of fiction, said, 
“T like this tale; in fact, | was there at the 
party.” 

Mrs. Eastman lives on Brooklyn Heights in 
a grand old house—full of dull mirrors and 
crystal chandeliers, and whose white walls are 
hung with family portraits of varying Amer- 
ican periods. Husband on his way to Wall 
Street each day crosses the near-by Brooklyn 
Bridge. The Fall River and Maine boats and 
the ocean liners out in the harbor are just 
far enough away to produce a pleasant muffled 
hooting and tooting sound; the pink sun sinks 
just behind the New York sky line. This is the 
atmosphere in which Ernest Poole wrote The 
Harbor ; and here lived in this same neighbor- 
hood Jo Pennell. Mrs. Eastman’s own nice 
old house is already rich in tradition. (‘Before 
the Eastmans bought it, there lived respect- 
ively, for forty years each, the Editors of the 
New York Sun and the New York Times. To 
the house came Mark Twain, Ellen Terry, and 
a host of the great men.) She has had Hugh 
Walpole to dinner, and Anne Parrish to lunch, 
and many other authors and musicians. 

More precious to Mrs. Eastman than any 
possible literary achievement is her close 
association with her daughter ; it is her delight 
to sit up for the debutante; glorious moments 
these, over a cup of hot chocolate and 3 A. M. 
gossip—the authoress-mother keeping in touch 
with the modern generation. Quite used to 
sitting up late, Mrs. Eastman generally writes 
all night because, she says, “You don't 
have eighteen telephone calls.” Her love for 
Brooklyn is deep-rooted, quite naturally. Her 
father, Professor Hooper, a civic character, 
was the head of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. Her mother is a woman of un- 
usual mind, a graduate of Antioch. Rebecca 
Eastman herself, Radcliffe and a post graduate 
of Columbia, is a good Unitarian and Re- 
publican ; her enthusiasm. for almost everything 
—although long past the feverish stage— 
grows more intense each day. And, was it not 
Southey who said that one who has “a clear 
head, a good heart, and an honest understand- 
ing will always write well”? 
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NE of the most difficult problems of the 
0 young American writer of today is how 
to apply his school education in English to 
the demands of modern fiction. First, let us 
consider what that education is; and second, 
see whether it can be applied. The first thing 
a pupil is taught after he can read is grammar. 
But on what is the grammar based? On the 
writing of a bygone age—Macaulay the bril- 
liant stylist, Addison the gentle humorist, 
Milton the severe classicist, Burke the wielder 
of political logic, Lamb the deft embroiderer 
of quaint observations, and many more—all 
of them masters of style, whose clean sentences 
can be parsed by the students. 

Yet all these men came from a race whose 
tradition has been that no gentleman gives 
way to unseemly emotions. No matter how 
upset he may be within, when it comes to 
expressing himself he must be calm and self- 
possessed, and speak and write as a refined 
and cultured man. No unrestrained outbursts, 
no hard words, no ill-mannered remarks, no 
raw indignation—only the temperate language 
of a gentleman whose mind is composed. 

The result has been a written and spoken 
English, rhythmic, musical, undulating, but one 
in which emotion has been rigidly controlled, 
even embalmed, and from which much that 
is natural to everyday life has been ruled out. 
The chief advantage of modern education in 
English is that it acquaints the student with 
the great literary pieces of history and enables 
him to appreciate them and to learn how they 
were created. The chief disadvantage is that 
their highly stylized form and their stately, 
dignified tempo reflects little of the spirit of 
modern life, especially in America. You 
cannot write quiet, reflective prose amid the 
riveting of giant steel structures and the tom- 
tom pulse of jazz. 





Classical Edueation and the Young Writer 
By MERTON S. YEWDALE 





The first thing for a young American fiction 
writer to do is to forget his school literary 
education as quickly as he can. Nor is this 
easy; because there has been created in his 
mind a form of sentence-structure which has 
all the set design of a mold. Furthermore, 
that mold is suited to receive only the material 
of life which is refined and cultured. It is 
an aristocratic mold. To expect a writer to 
express, for instance, the spirit of a common 
street brawl in classical sentences is like saying 
to a hundred-yard sprinter, “Run as fast as 
you can, but be graceful and don’t make un- 
pleasant faces.” 

No; a classical education in English is of 
little use in portraying and interpreting modern 
American life, which is not aristocratic in 
spirit but democratic. American classes all 
interpenetrate, and our life is therefore an 
amorphous mass, which has in it a powerful 
rhythm and physical force and _ strength. 
Consequently, the fiction writer must form in 
himself a mold which is capable of receiving 
the amorphous mass and of turning it into 
a literature that will still retain our rhythm 
and our rude strength. The English classical 
writer would have written, “Go quickly,” 
meaning “Please hurry.” The modern Amer- 
ican writer would instinctively say, “Go quick!” 
meaning “Go, and be quick about it!” The 
English writer emphasizes the polite and 
correct manner of speaking. The American 
writer uses words to dramatize the action. 

If the American writer of today hopes to 
succeed, he must plunge into life and feel it 
for himself. He must not stand off in caste 
fashion, coolly and contemplatively, and try 
to express it in chaste sentences beautifully 
formed and musically cadenced; for a writer 
who is detached from the life he is writing 
about can no more feel it or depict it than a 
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person who stands at the wall can feel the 
exhilaration of dancing. Unless he goes out 
on the floor and attaches himself to the 
infectious rhythm of the music he can get only 
the feeblest idea of how it feels to be carried 
through space by a musical pulse that is loaded 
with excitement and ecstasy. 

The young writer must take a vigorous part 
in the drama of his novel or short story. He 
must enter into the lives of his characters and 
feel their presence as well as the reality of 
the scenes in which they appear; and then it 
will be comparatively easy for him to convey 
them to the reader. For once a writer is 
completely filled with the material and spirit 
of his story, it will almost write itself; and 
the form and tempo that it takes will arise 
naturally out of the material itself. 

Today the young American writer has all 
life to choose from. Nothing is forbidden. 
The most intimate personal problems may be 
discussed and worked out in modern fiction— 
problems which fifty years ago it would have 
been considered indelicate even to think about. 
Accordingly, the modern style of writing is 
highly personal and is the language of action 
rather than of thought. 

To write a good novel or short story, the 
writer must be bursting with intensity and 
desire ; and he must have more creative energy 
than is actually necessary, since it is this excess 
power which intensifies the work and fires the 
mind of the reader. It is axiomatic that unless 
a writer has more than enough creative power, 
he has not enough. 

“What shall I write about?’ the young 
writer asks himself. Whatever stirs you deeply. 
Strong interest in some particular phase of 
life, intense admiration, love of people, fierce 
indignation, sympathy, anger—any of these 
may be the motive power that drives you to 
write and create. But it must be something 
positive. Half-heartedness—for that matter, 
anything less than wholeheartedness—will not 
do. I once knew an author who was collecting 
material for a Life of Talleyrand. He was so 


long and deliberate about it that I said to him, 
“Do you admire Talleyrand very much?” He 
replied, “Well, in a way. He was a very 
unusual and talented man.” Then I asked, 
“Do you dislike him very much?” “Not 
exactly,” he answered, “but he did a lot of 
things which were not very honorable.” [| 
knew then that he would never write the Life 
of Talleyrand, and he never did. His mind 
was too balanced, too judicial, to give him the 
fierce energy necessary to biographical creation. 

If a man would write successfully, he must 
be thoroughly interested in his subject—that 
is, he must feel and write with conviction. He 
must either approve or disapprove of his sub- 
ject, and very decidedly. He may write better 
if he approves than if he disapproves; but one 
thing he cannot do: if he is neutral or even 
slightly indifferent toward his subject, he can- 
not write at all. Neutrality and indifference 
are a sign of an equilibrium of mind, and an 
equilibrium is static. When a writer therefore 
finds himself in a static mood, he had better 
wait; or better still, he should choose another 
subject which arouses his complete interest one 
way or the other. 

Breadth of mind and philosophical weighing 
of qualities and facts do not make successful 
fiction writers. Rather is it an overpowering 
feeling about people and life. Violent anger is 
better than weak good nature; strong prejudice 
is better than tepid broadmindedness; mis- 
guided enthusiasm is better than philosophic 
indifference. Creative energy in literature may 
be constructive or destructive. Its value as a 
constructive force is obvious. Its value as a 
destructive force is when it destroy some old 
system, either in literature or in life, which 
has become corrupt, outworn, and a menace. 
One thing is sure: creative energy is not a 
polite, refined instrument to be directed only 
at the command of a gentle, cultured mind and 
for the purpose of creating genteel literature. 
On the contrary, creative energy in literature 
is volcanic emotion; and one of the best tests 
of a live novel or short story is that it insists 
upon taking a ride on our own feelings. 


Mr. Yewdale is the Editor of E, P. Dutton & Co, This is the first of a series of articles 
that he is preparing for Tue Warrer 
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How I Wrote “The Sulu Sea Murders” 


By VAN WYCK MASON 


“B)\O you write a mystery story backward?” 

“Where do you get your ideas?” “Do 
you base your stories on real incidents?” 
“How could you think up such an intricate 
plot?’ The writer of detective stories must 
steel himself to being asked these perfectly 
natural questions day after day and year after 
year. Of course the questioner cannot be 
aware that to put such questions to a writer 
is on a par with asking a surgeon to explain 
the technique he uses in performing a delicate 
major operation. I imagine very few people 
are aware that a competent mystery-story 
writer must be just as careful with his use 
of writing technique as a surgeon with his 
scalpels. 

In illustrating the above contention I must 
be pardoned for necessarily using one of my 
own books as an example. This article des- 
cribes a few of the steps which had to be 
taken before The Sulu Sea Murders could be 
published by the Crime Club last fall. 

There is a certain folder marked “Useful 
News Items” in my filing cabinet at the office 
—like many other “career” authors I actually 
do write in an office, use a secretary, and keep 
regular office hours. In this are dropped 
clippings of significant or unusual articles 
which I may encounter from time to time. It 
was therefore to “Useful News Items” | 
turned when first The Sulu Sea Murders was 
thought of. I looked over the little sheaf and 
made a tentative selection which was reduced 
to the three subjects that seemed to offer the 
most possibilities. 

One clipping contained a vivid account of 
a pearling junk which went down in a typhoon 
with a loss of many lives and over a million 
dollars’ worth of pearls. 

The second item dealt with the very ingen- 
ious murder of a British political official in 


the Straits Settlement. The means of carrying 
out the murder immediately intrigued me, for 
it seemed that the native murderer had fash- 
ioned a peculiar little lance with a hollow 
point and capable of discharging cobra venom. 
Armed with this deadly contrivance the killer 
had crept into the official’s quarters and 
stabbed him in his sleep. As soon as the 
Englishman had succumbed to the virus,— so 
read the account,—the murderer made a 
second incision quite close to the original 
wound, with intent to counterfeit the fang 
marks of the snake which he presently plant- 
ed in the room. 

The murderer would never have been sus- 
pected had not a curious police official chanced 
to compare the distance between the fangs of 
the snake with the interval separating the 
alleged fang marks. To his deep interest he 
discovered a discrepancy of nearly half an 
inch; suspicions were aroused, and before 
long the murderer was tracked down aiid 
arrested. 

Item three described a series of ghastly 
killings which took place in a small Legion 
post in Equatorial Africa. Heat and monot- 
ony which the garrison suffered were offered 
in extenuation for these crimes, and the court- 
martial board inflicted comparatively light 
sentences on the guilty legionnaires. 

Thus the first rudiments of a plot began to 
take shape in my mind. Pearling junks, 
cobras, and heat all called for a tropical set- 
ting, so I determined—unless some serious 
objection was raised by the publishers—to 
write the story with an army post as a back- 
ground. 

This all-important decision being arrived at, 
the next step was to find a logical locale which 
also fulfilled certain requisites for the project- 
ed action. Obvious reasons prohibited the use 
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of an existing army post, but I could and did 
create a typical tropic outpost of the United 
States army—it being essential to use Amer- 
icans in a story primarily intended for the 
American market. To make the location 
plausible, I studied the map and selected a 
spot which was at least not entirely improbable 
from a strategic point of view. 

Hawaii, the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, and 
the Philippines all filled the bill with regard 
to heat, but pearling junks are only to be 
found in the far East. Accordingly I selected 
the Philippines, and then looked for a small 
island which, to an armchair soldier at least, 
might seem to possess strategic value. The 
island which seemed to most nearly satisfy 
these demands proved to be Sanga Sanga in 
the Sulu Archipelago. 

The precise locale now being settled, | 
went to the public library and selected four 
up-to-date books describing this particular 
archipelago. These I read thoroughly, making 
notes as | went. By the time I had finished 
these volumes I had a good enough knowledge 
of the correct fauna, flora, and ethnology, 
which I could bring in as local color. Next 
I looked up the history, religion, and customs 
of these islands—which meant reading all or 
parts of six books, but one cannot afford to 
be slipshod about these matters. 

Having served in the army, it was not 
difficult to brush up on military usage; but 
to make sure no glaring errors had crept in, 
I imposed upon the good nature of a high 
ranking officer who had served in the Phil- 
ippines and asked him to read the manuscript 
before it was submitted. 

Now I was ready to begin the selection of 
my characters, which was by far the most 
difficult but also the most fascinating phase 
of the yarn’s early construction. Two dozen 
or more outstanding army types presently sug- 
gested themselves and were jotted down on a 
paper marked “Characters and characteristics.” 
From this awkward squad I picked five or 
six principal characters, then wrote out a 
detailed physical description of each one of 
them. This was to eliminate the possibility of 
having the same person’s eyes blue in one 
chapter and brown in the next, as often 
happened before I adopted this device. In 


addition I also gave to each character a dis- 
tinctive exclamation, hobby, or vice. 

The last part of the groundwork was to 
sketch a large-scale plan of the imaginary 
Fort Winfield, taking good care that it was 
as correct as possible from a military and 
historical point of view. 

During the course of research | had of 
course run across many useful items which 
could and would be incorporated in the story. 
This to my mind is not the least benefit one 
derives from careful research. For example, 
in the case of The Sulu Sea Murders | en- 
countered a most unusual way of committing 
murder and later used it for the main, or key, 
killing. This device was so ingenious that I 
reluctantly demoted the snake device and only 
used it for a secondary murder. 

By this time I was now prepared to launch 
into the actual writing, and knew that the 
worst was ahead. The first two chapters of 
a yarn are always my bete noire. I hemmed 
and hawed, and tried two or three gambits 
before I hit on a satisfactory one, for in 
writing a detective story it is necessary to 
start out with a situation which intrigues and 
at the same time tells what is going on. After 
long deliberation I decided to start the story 
in Zamboanga, and away from the Island of 
Sanga Sanga, in order to give the prospective 
reader a sharper perspective of the stage. At 
the same time I tried with a few lines to 
arouse as much curiosity as I could. 

| here give the first two paragraphs of the 
story. 

PROLOGUE 
“Pearls... pearls... Stow it, Pete—or I'll 
bloody well... Loveliest pearls—hundreds of 
‘em... Chang Fu’s got three full... Number 
one orient... Pearls—Gawd, wot pearls.... 
Put awye that blawsted knife...” 

Captain North, D. C. I., seated by the 
stricken Eurasian’s side, bent his head lower, 
eyes fixed on those bronze-yellow features 
which formed a dark island against the white 
of the disinfectant-stained pillow slip, Fresh 


but already sodden bandages crowned the 
patient’s battered head, 


Immediately after this I tell the reader 
where the story is taking place and what has 
happened. 


You will note that I used the phrase 
“Number one orient” ; that was because I spent 
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some time looking up the subject of pearls 
and, incidentally, methods of pearling in the 
China Sea. This gave me such useful words 
as “skin diver,” “lung collapse,” and “lorcha.” 

Captain North, the hero, was definitely 
described by the end of page 4. In other 
words, I had now told what he looked like, 
how he was dressed, and had identified his 
manner of speech. By the end of the prologue 
we knew that the dying Eurasian diver had 
sailed aboard a junk bearing a great treasure 
in pearls to Hong Kong. He thinks the junk 
was lost in a typhoon, but a subtle doubt is 
raised in North’s mind. Captain North de- 
parts for Sanga Sanga to apprehend the 
diver’s murderer. 

In the opening of the story proper there 
is a conversation between Captain North and 
a hard-boiled sergeant, in which the former 
learns of the desperate condition of affairs in 
Fort Winfield. 

The various main characters were now 
presented, characters which were patterned 
more or less on people I had encountered in 
the army or on army posts. 

At this point I began to prepare the stage 
for the key murder of the story. 

Major Flood, the commandant, is a brutal 
but able ruffian who has risen from the ranks 
during the Great War and has for varying 
reasons incurred the hatred of nearly all of 
his immediate subordinates. The post surgeon 
is in love with Flood’s wife and hates him 
because of the Major’s shameful treatment of 
her. Flood’s wife hates him not so much 
because he is unfaithful, but because he 
carries on his gallant affairs under her very 
nose and before all the garrison. This hate 
I tried to make more plausible by drawing 
Mrs. Flood as a sensitive Frenchwoman of 
good family. Another officer, and also the 
hard-boiled sergeant, have it in for Flood 
because they had all three been rankers to- 
gether in the old days and Flood is now 
snubbing and ignoring them. Still another 
officer hates the Major because of his brutal- 
ity to the enlisted men. A fourth is burning 
to kill the commandant for having debauched 
his fiancee. 

This part of the story took several chapters, 
because carelessness in explaining the above 


matter would have led to a lack of proper 
characterization and of sound motivation for 
what happens later on. I also tried to create 
interest by making the reader wonder if 
Major Flood can possibly avoid being mur- 
dered. Captain North of course is fighting 
long odds to prevent this. 

References had from time to time been 
made to a pearling junk which not long before 
had been driven ashore on Sanga Sanga. 
Incidentally, at this point I had to alter the 
time of year to coincide with the hurricane 
season. To build up the tension and to make 
more plausible some of the grimmer situations 
I harped upon the terrific heat throughout 
the length of the story. Now I had incorpor- 
ated the situation suggested by that clipping 
about the Foreign Legion post. 

Next came the pearls. Through something 
the dying pearl diver had said back in 
Zamboanga, North decides that the wrecked 
lorcha (a Chinese junk with European type 
sails) is the same one on which the diver 
sailed. Gradually the suspicion comes that 
certain members of the garrison have recover- 
ed the pearls and that Flood has tricked 
them. Still another motive for Flood’s murder. 

I now had another secondary murder take 
place. By “secondary” I mean a murder which 
leads up to the climactic killing. 

Captain North is now trying desperately 
to keep Flood alive in order to bring him 
back to Zamboanga to stand trial for this 
secondary murder; so, to be extra careful, he 
confines Major Flood to quarters, but permits 
him to take a siesta atop the highest tower 
in Fort Winfield. There is no way up to this 
high platform except by a single staircase 
which North himself guards. The walls are 
sheer and unclimbable, and under the constant 
observation of sentries posted below. Never- 
theless a shot rings out and North rushes 
upwards, to find Flood shot through the head. 
No one is there. There is no gun. The 
sentries have seen no one. The only clues are 
a bit of shattered glass and a tiny piece of 
burnt reed. 

The story, I felt, had now reached its full 
stride; so I was able to go into detail, where 
previously I had hurried along. The balance 
of the yarn was dedicated to suggesting and 
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following up various theories and to the 
examination of increasingly desperate suspects. 
In the end the snake idea was used in a 
“solution killing” which enables Captain North 
to solve the problem. He explains the means 
by which Major Flood was done to death. 
These means would seem entirely implausible 
had they not been carefully “planted” early in 
the story. 

I have always maintained that, however 
great the temptation to mislead his readers, 
the writer must furnish honest clues, and 
furnish them far enough ahead to give the 
audience a fair chance of solving the mystery. 
In this case, I believe there are enough indi- 
cations to permit anyone astute enough, or 
sufficiently well informed, to solve the prob- 
lem confronting Captain North. 

Once the original form was drafted I went 
back over the yarn again, correcting discrep- 
ancies, adding local color, and pointing up 


the characterization. To gloss over dull but 
necessary intervals of plot building, I then 
inserted several devices which are the stock- 
in-trade of all mystery writers. A few of 
these consist of attempts on the hero’s life, 
the discovery of a charming lady in com- 
promising circumstances, and the inevitable 
love theme. These are the final touches which 
might be compared with the attention of a 
hostess to the flower arrangement on her 
dinner table. Everything is in place, the 
correct number of plates and glasses have 
been arranged, and now she tries to brighten 
up the job. 

By the time the story was finished I had 
gone over the manuscript word by word four 
times after finishing the first form, and was 
perforce satisfied that The Sulu Sea Murders 
now represented my humble best effort. This 
done, I clipped it together, put it in the mail, 
and took a very long drink. 


Note: Much as he would like to, the author cannot under- 
take to answer correspondence concerning the above article. 
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Rules For Detective Stories 


By ONE WHO BUYS THEM 


Tue author of this article is such a widely known buyer in the field of crime 
fiction that for obvious reasons he wishes to remain incognito. The editors 


of THE WRITER must refuse to handle inquiries based on the subject matter 


HEN I carelessly promised a brief article 
W on detective stories, I did so because 
there were certain things I wanted to say about 
them which I thought might be helpful to 
the writer attacking the book market. Like 
the sonnet, the detective story is by way of 
being a fixed form, and an ignorance of the 
rules has kept many a book out of a possible 
place in the pleasant sun of sales, movie 
rights, syndicate contracts, and all the rest. 

What I failed to take into consideration 
was the magnitude of the field, even when 
magazine and all other requirements, except 
those for the full-length novel, are ruled out; 
the many things that ought to be said, the 
difficulty of compressing them into any rea- 
sonable space. So, since I have been given to 
understand that a prominent and expert author 
in this line, Mr. Van Wyck Mason, is now 
beginning, or will shortly begin, a series on 
the actual construction of detective stories 
and the processes of their writing, I shall try 
to confine my own remarks to a condensed 
version of the more important things which 
a publisher, who by the exigencies of his 
profession is in reasonably close touch with 
that unstable, unpredictable, and __ skittish 
entity known as the Public, watches for or 
guards against in the books he accepts. 

Perhaps, in the first place, I had better 
define what I mean by the phrase “detective 
story.” Crime fiction covers several types of 
book. There is, for instance, the growing 
demand for the pure novel of murder, of 
which two excellent examples are Francis 
lles’s Before the Fact and Elizabeth Jenkins’s 





presented here, or to refer such questions to him. 






Harriet. There is the hard-boiled murder 


school, of which the best exponents are those 
unrelated though similarly named authors, 
Paul Cain, who wrote Fast One, and James 
M. Cain, with The Postman Always Rings 
Twice. There is the mystery novel, as in- 
stanced by half a dozen Oppenheim titles. 
There is the straight crime novel, without de- 
tection or much mystery interest, almost 
always about gangsters, and of very little 
moment to book readers. In all these the 
detective, if present, plays a minor part. They 
depend for their interest on murder and 
something other than its detection, and in 
general your true detective story reader will 
have none of them. What he or she—and there 
are an incredible number of shes buying 
detective novels—wants and insists on having 
is the detective story proper, in which the 
detective is the prime mover, and in which 
the detection of the murderer is the principal 
part of the plot. 

That in itself is a hard point to make 
sufficiently clear—that a detective novel must 
stand or fall by the detective it is about. That 
means that each author must create a distinc- 
tive detective for himself—a task which is 
becoming increasingly difficult. Since the 
modern sleuth was invented back in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, there have been 
thousands of them: private detectives like 
Sherlock Holmes and Philo Vance; Yard men 
like Commissioner Nayland Smith and In- 
spector Wilson; men on the fringes of the 
Yard, like Reggie Fortune and Mr. Reeder; 
private police, dilettantes, reformed crooks, 
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every shape and nature of man—or woman. 
Yet the field is almost as diverse as human 
nature; I can think offhand of a dozen com- 
pletely new detective types I ’d like to see 
embodied in a book. 

We read perhaps a thousand unsolicited 
manuscripts in the course of a year—eighty 
million or so hard-wrought words. Most of 
them are completely hopeless, written by 
people with no sense of language, of a word's 
meaning; without any equipment for author- 
ship save perseverance. But from the residue, 
out of which, in a good year, come half a 
dozen new names, and in a bad year, none, 
there are always books which might have been 
publishable if only the author concerned had 
understood the rules of the game he was 
playing. 

The detective story is very old; it goes back 
in one form or another to the dawn of history, 
and its popularity, while it has varied with 
fashions in thought and writing, has been 
fairly consistent ever since. You will find 
learned essays on that point, explaining just 
why it has had so strong and ageless an ap- 
peal, but they can all be boiled down quickly 
into three things: the appeal of the riddle, the 
appeal of the chase, and the appeal of venge- 
ance. Those are deep-rooted things, as strong 
now as ever; those are the things you must 
give your reader. Your equipment, if you 
intend to write detective stories, must include 
that understanding of why they are read, a 
genuine and sincere interest in them and not 
the patronizing attitude which so often pre- 
vents an otherwise able craftsman from 
succeeding, and some slight knowledge of the 
dos and don’ts. Given the first two, here is a 
truncated collection of the third. 


The Detective 


In the all-important problem of choosing 
your detective there are certain things to 
watch out for, either because they are intrin- 
sically bad, or because they have been over- 
done. In either case consummate skill can 
overcome most of the objections I am about 
to raise, but be quite sure you have that skill 
before you undertake to dismiss them. 


Don’t, above all, give your character super- 
natural powers, such as those of occultism, 
second-sight, thought reading, hypnotism, too 
much intuition, or the like. Don’t, except 
under very special circumstances, make him 
a newspaper man, a district attorney, the cop 
on the beat, or a quaint rural constable. Avoid 
the woman detective unless you can make her 
plausible. There are good books to be written 
about the women in such police departments 
as that of New York City, about some of the 
women in private detective work, even about 
the woman amateur; but their authors must 
have unusual qualifications to make them 
successful. I doubt if many men could create 
a satisfactory woman detective." 


Don’t overload your detective with un- 
called-for erudition. It ’s been done far too 
much. He can have a wide smattering of 
knowledge, but quoting sections of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica is no longer very inter- 
esting. Don’t strain your reader’s credulity 
with the Holmesian type of deduction. 
Readers are more sophisticated nowadays; 
they need something more plausible than the 
brilliant but not very probable flights of 
Doyle’s great creation. 

Keep away from the lower reaches of the 
police department if you are thinking of a 
police detective, and avoid the police altogether 
unless you know something about the make- 
up and operation of the average police 
department. Police detectives are a field of 
study in themselves. One of the things that 
has made the English Scotland Yard novel 
such a popular body of literature is the fact 
that the English writer confines his detective 
to the Yard, as against being a member of 
any other of the excellent police forces in the 
United Kingdom, and that he makes him as 
well an honest member of an honest force. 
That has n’t always been so, but the police 
novel did n’t become popular until it became 
so. Writers in this country, on the other hand, 
have tended to make their police either stupid, 
dishonest, or both, and with a distressing 
penchant for talking in dialect. That may be 
all very well for the pulps, but for books and 


*Hulbert Footner’s Madame Storey and _ Stuart 
Palmer’s Miss Withers are notable exceptions. 
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the slicks it is normally sure death. They 
have tended also to place the police force 
anywhere but in a big city or its surroundings. 
That is a handicap, if not a fatal one. The 
glamour of New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Or some other great metropolis is almost 
essential. Most of the successful detective 
novels in which the police figure either as the 
principal or supporting figures—books such 
as those of Rufus King, Anthony Abbott, 
S. S. Van Dine, Helen Reilly, Ellery Queen, 
and others—have been set in New York, 
whose Centre Street is rapidly becoming the 
Scotland Yard of America. Mignon G. Eber- 
hart has done spectacular things with Chicago. 
Washington is the scene of Frances Noyes 
Hart’s extraordinary detective story, The 
Crooked Lane, now running in the magazines. 
It is high time someone did good books 
featuring a police detective from New Or- 
leans, Honolulu (now that Earl Derr Biggers, 
one of the greatest writers of them all, is 
dead), San Francisco, Baltimore, Seattle, or 
Havana. But regardless of your city, and 
what you may consider the demands of 
realism in its connection, your police detective 
must be honest, and so must the organization 
behind him. The crooked police and the 
crooked police-force, like the gang element, 
have no place in a detective novel. 

Remember that your detective, regardless 
of what other high-minded and romantic 
young man you may introduce, is your real 
hero. He can be (and often should be) hard, 
ruthless, sardonic, cold-blooded, austere, im- 
placable; but he cannot be too fallible, too 
unintelligent, or in the faintest degree dis- 
honest. Nor should your plot, unless it is 
that good old stand-by used by Mrs. Rinehart 
in The Bat, and by Mae West in He Done 
Her Wrong, where the least likely person 
turns out to be not the villain but the detec- 
tive, cast aspersions on the detective, however 
pure he may be in actuality. I hardly need 
add that the detective must never turn out 
to be a criminal, nor should the criminal ever 
be any sort of detective at all, unless he is 
someone subordinate to the main villain; even 
then it is hardly advisable. 

Whether your man is a professional or an 
amateur, give him some smattering of crimi- 
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nology, and the more the better; or some 
slight legal background, even if in addition 
he possesses a sound knowledge of human 
nature, great courage, and profound intellect. 
He does n't need a memory stored with 
the details of famous cases, and he has n’t 


necessarily studied in the famous police 
college at Vienna, but he ought to know what 
he is talking about. For that purpose no 
reference work is more valuable than Gross’s 
Criminal Investigation—out of date in many 


ways, but a detective novelist’s bible none the 
less. 


The Plot 


With the final injunction that, unless your 
detective is already married at the beginning 
of the book, you do not involve him in ro- 
mantic affairs during the course of the action, 
we can go on to a brief examination of the 
plot itself. Plots are so various, and it is so 
dangerous to generalize about them, that I 
touch on this subject with some trepidation. 
Experts divide detective-story plots in various 
ways, but the simplest division is probably 
the following :— 

1. The Straight Detective Story. 


This consists of (a) the discovery of the 
crime, which in this and all other forms must 
be murder (arson, jewel robbery, assault, 
mayhem, and other illegal enterprises are all 
very well in their way, but the detective-story 
reader will have none of them); (0b) the 
investigations of the detective, involving ex- 
amining clues, running them down, tracing 
suspects; and (c) the chase and the final coup 
which establishes the guilt of the culprit. The 
culprit must always be caught, by the way, 
even if he or she is allowed to commit suicide 
before the law can take its course, and the 
capture should always come after a chase, 
even if only an intellectual one. This match- 
ing of wits between pursuer and pursued is 


vital. 

2. The Detective Adventure Story. 

This follows the same general lines as the 
first, but it involves much more action, 
generally by way of menace to the detective 


or various other characters, or both, and is 
by far the most popular type today. 
3. The Thriller. 


Here the detective is a more subordinate 
character; the greater interest lying in the 
activities of the criminal, who nevertheless 
must meet his just fate at the end. This is a 
much commoner form in England than in 
America, and is more successful there. 

4. The Raffles School. 


Where an adventurer who is above the law 
but who for various reasons enlists the 
reader’s sympathies is pitted against a police 
detective, an anomalous form is created which 
is not always classifiable with detective novels. 
The best modern examples are Leslie 
Charteris’s Saint novels, but the late Edgar 
Wallace was fond of it, and in his Four Just 
Men and The Ringer series created classic 
examples. This is the one kind of book where 
the reader does not want the detective to win, 
since his protagonist is dealing out a more 
absolute justice than the detective, hampered 
by law, can dispense. An early and famous 
example of the general theme is the legend 
of Robin Hood, but in the modern form the 
detective, unlike the Sheriff of Nottingham, 
should also be an able and sympathetic 
character, only a shade less quick-witted than 
the adventurer. 

5. Miscellaneous. 


Here are grouped the numerous excellent 
books which combine one or more of types 
1 to 4. The combinations are legion, and their 
success depends entirely on how well the 
author understands just what his public de- 
mands, and how far he can go in any given 
direction. 

Certain rules apply to all these types. Ro- 
mance is at a discount. S. S. Van Dine 


claims that it should never intrude*; if this 
is a little severe, it is still true that love and 
crime don’t mix very well. Certain themes 
are highly debatable: white slavery, anything 
dealing in any way with gangs, gang warfare, 
gangsters, kidnapping, racketeering, or dope 
(unless, that is, you can bring Dashiell Ham- 
mett’s magic touch to it. Like Wallace, 
Hammett can break all the rules and make 
the customers like it) ; sex crimes of any sort, 
including rape or any sort of perversion; any 
story based obviously on a recent or famous 
real case**; politics; anything dealing with 
plots against the world, death rays, and the 
like; international intrigue on too diffuse a 
scale (although the latter is a good factor 
where it is localized, or where the detective 
is a secret-service man and so prepared to 
cope with moderate amounts of international- 
ism). Certain of these things can be welded 
into good stories, but not good detective 
stories. Wills and last testaments will always 
creep in, I suppose, but I wish they would n't. 

Under no circumstances can a_ burlesque 
plot succeed in a novel, whatever its possibil- 
ities in the short story, and any trace of what 
is known as “kidding the plot” must be 
sedulously avoided. In other words, never fall 
into the error of not taking your story or its 
people seriously. Humor in dialogue or de- 
scription is desirable, but it must be straight 
humor, not directed at the story: a rule which 
is completely inviolable. 


*Every mystery writer should have a copy of Van 
Dine’s little pamphlet, 1 Used to be a Highbrow, 
containing much of his theory of mystery writing. 


**Such books as Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s The Lodger 
and Elizabeth Jenkins’s Harriet are special cases. 
They are seldom read by the confirmed detective- 
story addict, 


(To be continued) 


The second half of “Rules for Detective Stories” will 
appear in the May issue. 
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Il - The Literary Agent Talks 


By SAMUEL G. HOUGHTON 


A continuation of the symposium, begun in the March issue, based on interviews with 
Brandt and Brandt, Curtis Brown, Harold Ober, Paul R, Reynolds, and Sydney A, Sanders. 


RULE practically all the leading literary 
A agents are forced to make and follow 
is that by which they refuse criticism and 
assistance to all persons submitting unsolicited 
manuscripts. This practice is entirely defensive. 
We are therefore fortunate enough to have 
secured for our readers a general criticism 
that may suffice broadly for such manuscripts. 
We sounded the five agencies mentioned above ; 
each was kind enough to provide a detailed 
explanation to the following: 


“Can you describe briefly the chief 
reasons for the rejection of most 
manuscripts from beginners?” 


This question, probably the commonest one 
THE WRITER receives, strikes a note of pathos. 
We asked the agents, and they all agreed. 
There is only one answer, a completely obvious 
and definite one: they are not good stories. 

What do we mean by “a good story”? One 
that is full of reader interest. And what are 
the factors that make for reader interest? This 
is harder. Analyzing the situation, we find 
that most stories become for the reader a 
“vicarious emotional experience,” or in another 
language, consist of “escape literature.” If 
they are to succeed, the reader must be instantly 
attracted to the characters and vitally concerned 
with what they are doing or trying to do. 
That is the entire truth. 

Most beginners’ stories fail because they 
appeal to the author rather than to that ephem- 
eral creature called “the average reader” ; and 
this fact, pathetically, is least obvious to the 
beginner. He thinks that his interests are 
those of the world, which often as not is far 
from reality. Behind the safe, terse phrase 


“It does not suit our requirements” lies the 
implication of specific faults : excessive length, 
mediocrity, and the lack of compelling power. 

The substance is of prime importance: the 
author must have something to say. Charac- 
ters should live, and the story should march. 
Action, facility, speed, and suspense are the 
qualities that editors of magazines in the 
general field are always needing, for they 
engender that necessary reader interest. Most 
important in the short story is suspense, a 
quality that can be supplied only by those who 
possess a shrewd understanding of structural 
values and methods—a plot sense. 

Stories for these magazines in the general 
field—the big weeklies and the women’s period- 
icals—need solidity and emotional depth. They 
should be told in a simple, straightforward 
manner, with utmost clarity; for nothing 
implicit is likely to get over. The tale that 
is full of nuances and inference is only for 
the quality group, and these media hold 
distinction a prerequisite. During the early 
stages of an author’s career they are by and 
large beyond reach; and the scale of payment 
is relatively low. 

Beginners often fail because they do not 
appreciate the task they set themselves. In- 
stead of choosing a single magazine and 
studying it, they write in their own inimitable 
way around an idea that seems vital to them- 
selves; and if the result fits the need of any 
editor it is only fortuitous. Freshness and 
originality are elusive qualities that help to 
smooth the pathway toward publication when 
properly applied. For freshness the element 
of youth, both in the characters and in the 
point of view, is essential. Originality is more 
difficult to achieve, because no story is really 
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new : it may have an original twist or angle or 
method, but in the ocean of literature it must 
have counterparts. If the treatment is refresh- 
ing, or if suspense is positively created, even 
a threadbare plot may succeed. 

Studying a given magazine helps to cure 
the mechanical deficiencies as well as those of 
substance. Many are held to a rigid form, 
requiring an extensive cutting to secure the 
proper length which is hardly worth the 
editors’ time unless the stories are profoundly 
exciting. Some experienced authors pad their 
manuscripts, either because they know cutting 
will develop, or because they may be paid by 
the word. Remuneration from most of the 
best-paying media is, however, in lump sum 
these days. Among the latter is Collier's 
Weekly; on account of a restricted format 
the editors are chronic shearsmen, and one 
would not be wise to restrict such editing by 
any stipulation. In the recent history of 
Collier’s a single author stands out as perhaps 
the only one who never permitted the change 
of a single letter or even punctuation mark. 
But the name of John Galsworthy carries more 
weight than most of us can hope for. 

The beginning of a story is always crucial. 
Professional readers and editors frequently 
peruse their manuscripts no further than the 
first page or two because more than 90 per 
cent of them reveal unsuitability in the very 
start. An agent tells this story to illustrate 
the value of an effective beginning: A serial 
was submitted which he decided had the most 
original and clever beginning he had seen in 
years. A certain vagueness led him to consult 
with the author, who by accident had left 
out the whole of Chapter I! A change or 
two, an added sentence, and a masterpiece 
resulted! This agent suggests throwing away 
the first few pages of your manuscript if it 
seems heavy in the opening. 

How about the “happy ending”? Palpably 
a reader dislikes being let down, or leaving a 
story with a feeling of disappointment. His 
vicarious experience should be pleasant in the 
main, for he is indulging in wish-fulfillment 
by proxy, and he does n’t wish for gloom and 
failure. This does not demand that the herc 
and heroine necessarily live happily forever 
after, or that fabulous successes must be reach- 


ed, or indicated, in conclysion. To quote Mr. 
Paul R. Reynolds, “What the reader wants is 
some definite gain for his effort. And the 
story should end with a note of rest.” This 
is so succinct and well expressed that further 
comment would be superfluous. 


“What type of writing does the 
Literary Agent prefer to handle?” 


Popular fiction embodying new ideas, fron 
the 1000-word, “short short’’ story to the full- 
length novel, and plays that are capable of 
commercial production are the most important 
items to the agent. Though limited, the market 
for the “short short” is very profitable; by 
far the largest proportion of material comes 
under the longer short story classification, that 
is, up to six thousand words; and the novel, 
suitable for serialization, may run from 65,000 
words to leviathans like Anthony Adverse, 
of half a million. These last are becoming 
now quite popular with the publishers — only, 
however, when done with consummate skill. 
Plays that an agent handles are almost always 
the conventional three or four-act kind that 
occupy a full evening. 

It is appropriate to mention here the sort 
of material an agent does not want. For ob- 
vious reasons, verse is out of his line, and so 
are one-act plays. Articles are usually written 
by arrangement; and almost invariably the 
agent declines to market them. Travel, except 
such as possesses a strong fiction theme, is 
ruled out. Scenarios are impossible. We quote 
Mr. Sydney Sanders in this connection: “Most 
of the big companies refuse to read them — 
unless, of course, they are by well-known 
authors.” And even so, they are much better 
produced in book form first so that something 
of a public following is established; then they 
are much more readily marketable. Scenario 
writing is a field of amazing complexity and 
holds little prospect for the beginner unless 
he has a lobbyist at court. 

A large field into which the literary agent 
finds it not worth his while to enter is that 
covered by the “pulps.” The writer who 
produces material of this sort usually does it 
exclusively and soon gets to know the ropes 
so well that an agent would be of little assist- 
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ance. Contrary to the general belief, the typical 
“pulp” story is highly specialized and not easy 
to write. One agent describes it as “profile- 
writing,” another as “two-dimensional, or bas- 
relief” ; in other words, stories that depend on 
action for plot and character development and 
leave out all details except that which con- 
tributes directly to the unbroken thread of the 
story. Occasionally an author will send his 
agent such a yarn in spite of his usual, general- 
field output ; it is handled as a matter of course. 
Also, some stories are turned down by all the 
“slicks,” only to find first serial publication 
in a pulpwood; an agent will try them as a 
last resort. H. G. Wells's Tono Bungay stands 
as a classic example for such treatment. The 
rewards of working with the pulps are much 
smaller for the same amount of effort, so an 
agent prefers to hunt the bigger game. 

The “short short” story deserves some 
special mention here because of the difficulties 
of the form; and it certainly offers an excellent 
chance for cooperation between the agent and 
the author who is able to surmount its tech- 


nical obstacles. The single-page set-up requires 
that in the space of eight to twelve hundred 
words the writer present his situation, de- 
velop it to a climax, and turn the denouement. 
It must be the essence of story and yet neither 
sketch, anecdote, nor symposium. Here is where 


real knack — “plot sense” — is vital. Com- 
plete, concise, devoid of the extraneous. High 
suspense, instantly created. Hence, of course, 
the big rush to crime and gangster stories, an 
easy but woefully trite milieu. On the other 
hand, as one agent states, “there is a crying 
need for good short shorts with humor or 
romance for background.” 

Why, for instance, did Collier’s Weekly 
leave out this type of story in several recent 
issues? The editors’ reply is the laconic 
hedge: ‘“‘None of the manuscripts submitted 
happened to fit our requirements.” Bad stories ; 
not lack of space or need, or offerings—for at 
least a hundred such are received each month! 

The mystery story is an elaboration of a 
certain kind of “short short.” Usually it is 
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of book length; and although the competition 
is enormous in these days it is still much in 
demand. One of the agents calls this type 
of writing “straight puzzle.” True enough, its 
function is challenge and it stands as the 
product of a jig-saw mind. The antithesis of 
the pulp story, it demands extraneous detail, 
which, however, must seem relevant. Here 
again new ideas are in demand and success is 
lucrative. 

Once a first-class agent has accepted a manu- 
script it usually appears in print. Sometimes it 
comes back to the author for minor changes, — 
cutting, refining, smoothing, — but eventually 
it appears, earning its true value. In a few 
rare instances this value remains in dispute, 
due to disagreement between agent and editor. 
In even rarer cases both misjudge the reader’s 
fancy, and an expensive story is a flop. This 
happened once to an author, an agent, and an 
editor who must remain nameless; the sum 
paid was sixty thousand dollars! And the 
editors never fail to notice the effect of such 
a costly serial. 

The literary agent has an ear to the ground 
for trends in reading. He deduces these from 
many sources, from his friends among the 
publishers and their sales data, from the editors 
who feel the repercussions of their offerings. 
His scent is always keen for brilliant, new 
writers, since he relies more upon finding them 
outside than in the mass of manuscript that 
comes to him unsolicited. He is scout and 
sleuth as well as commission merchant. 

We hope that these questions and answers 
will help to indicate the agent’s position. Don’t 
expect him to sell an unsalable story. If you 
can’t do it yourself, how can he? But if you 
can, he can do it better. He is just another 
mortal trying to get along, and incidentally 
getting the author along too. He is neither 
ogre nor dead beat. He lives in the hope of 
finding something new and bright among the 
vast influx of trivia, something hopeful and 
fresh, and smacking of profit. When he does, 
he fights your battles; and he seldom loses 
because he takes few chances. 


Note: Mention has been made in the foregoing article of two agents. Lest undue attention has 
been called to them, we wish to clarify their attitude toward beginners. Mr. Reynolds 
“does not as a rule accept the work of beginners.” And Mr. Sanders “handles the work of 
a few beginners, but only when they show promise of real development.” 





The Actual Drafting of a Manuscript 


A Page from “ONLY YESTERDAY” By FREDERICK L. ALLEN 


The easy flow of language in Only Yesterday 
would signify that the author must have let his 
words slip through his typewriter ribbon with a 
minimum of effort. It so happens, however, that 
these polished, gliding sentences reached their enviable 
state only after laborious hours of building up and 
sifting down—and often, the replacements were heavy. 

Only Yesterday, published in 1931 and now in its 
twenty-ninth printing, has sold over 120,000 copies 
Besides emphasizing the importance of re-drafting, 
Mr. Allen’s book represents another function of the 
writer’s craft, that of developing the news of the day 
for fiction or non-fiction purposes; and the author 
has said in his “Sources and Obligations” in the 
back of his book, “I have made constant use... 
above all of the files of the New York Times.” 


March 2, 1934 
Dear Mr. Collier, — 


I spent a dusty hour last night going through 
bundles of manuscript and notes for Only 
Yesterday, and finally found what I trust may 
serve your purpose: three successive drafts of 
a single passage in the book, which finally was 


shamefacedly, as a small boy giggles at a funeral 


As for the subject matter of his book, Mr. Allen 
brings us a visual analysis of the era from November 
11, 1918, until November 1929, in which flourished 
the Harding scandals, Eskimo Pie, Al Capone, Coral 
Gables, Flag-pole Sitting, and Thirteen Million Share 
Days. In setting forth this informal history of the 
nineteen twenties, he has made the grand downfall 
of 1929 seem quite explicable. Allen joined the staff 
of Harpers Magazine in 1917 and, as the associate 
editor of the publication, he has been in a position 
to record the trend of the nation’s affairs. His book 
is meaty and at the same time full of humor, As a 
picture of the vain years it bears out Eilbert Pastor’s 
remark that “America is a circus of grown-up 
children.” 

Tue Eprrors. 


printed as part of pages 328 and 329. I think 
they give a good average idea of the amount 
of rewriting which I for one seem to have to 
do. Sometimes a first draft of a passage will 
be in pencil; I find that doing it in pencil is 
usually easier if the passage is analytical and 
requires a good deal of arrangement and re- 
arrangement of ideas. But ordinarily I make 
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a pretty careful outline in pencil, then rattle 
along on the typewriter and get the thing down 
in type somehow, then correct this typewritten 
draft lavishly, then retype it with changes, and 
finally mark up the second draft and let some- 
body else do the final typing if one is necessary. 
Once in a while the first draft (with correc- 
tions) seems all right; on the other hand I’ve 
retyped passages four or five times before they 
seemed passable. I explain all this simpl 


by way of suggesting that the copy doesn’t 
ordinarily come rippling out in final form! I 
don’t believe it does for many writers. 

In the case of this particular passage I went 
roaring along on the draft marked A until it 
was clear to me that I had overdone the 
emotional effect—which, as I look at the thing 
now, it is obvious I had. Then I stopped and 
apparently backed up like a snow-plough for a 
second charge at the place where I had stuck. 
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In that broker’s office, as in hundreds of other offices from 
one end of the land to the other, one saw men looking defeat 
in the face. One of them was slowly walking up and down, 
mechanically tearing a piece of paper into tiny and still 
tinier fragments. Another was grinning shamefacedly, as a 
small boy giggles at a funeral. Another was abjectly beseech- 
ing a clerk for the latest news of American & Foreign 
Power. And still another was sitting motionless, as if 
stunned, his eyes fixed blindly upon the moving figures on 
the screen, those innocent-looking figures that meant the 
smash-up of the hopes of years. . . . 


On the second attempt, 
marked B, I didn’t lay 
the tragedy on quite so 
thick. After making 
changes on this, I wrote 
draft C, ironing the 
language out still fur- 
ther. Draft C seems to 
be almost identical with 
the passage as it ap- 
pears in the book. (D) 
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Mitchell was followed shortly by Albert H. Wiggin, head 
of the Chase National Bank; William Potter, head of the 
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WENTY years ago dialogue was comfort- 
T ably explicit. The playwright left no doubt 
as to what he was talking about. His words 
were as clear as his actors’ admirable diction. 
They often had elegance and dignity. They 
were ornate and even orotund. If the words 
of the play met contemporary professional 
standards, they “‘revealed character, advanced 
the plot, conveyed emotion,” and did a thor- 
oughgoing job of it. Intelligence was not 
conceded to the audience. Tom Taylor was 
quoted: “Tell them you are going to tell them; 
tell them you are telling them; tell them you 
have told them, and then perhaps they will 
get it.” If that opinion was deserved, audiences 
have gained since in alertness and understand- 
ing. Perhaps the visual training done by the 
cinema may take credit for the quick response 
to the players’ facial expression and delicate 
miming. Certainly the public listen well and 
watch carefully today. 

Emotions then were clearly stated. There 
were no mixed motives, fixations, frustrations, 
inhibitions, and the rest of the catalogue of 
psychopathic tricks to explain away or to em- 
ploy. Each character, unless he was a cloudy 
villain, declared his platform like a candidate, 
and on making his entrance, at once set him- 
self right with the gallery. To be sure, the 
actor sets himself right with the gallery still, 
but by grace and appeal. The seasoned play- 
wright knows he must either make his charac- 
ters sympathetic, or enable the player, who 
fills them out, to do so. 

Obviousness, of a kind, has gone. The light 
touch has come to take its place. Feelings and 
intentions and wishes are implied, rather than 
declared. At the end of Pinero’s “Thunder- 
bolt” the heroine, loved by a penniless clergy- 
man, tells him she has come into money, 
saying pointedly: ‘Don’t let this make any 


The New Dialogue 


By ESTHER WILLARD BATES 











difference between us, will you?’ and then 


turns away her blushing face. In Noel 
Coward's “Private Lives,” the lovers discourse 
thus :— 


Exyor: I do love you so. 


Amanpa: Don’t blow, dear heart, it gives me 
the shivers. 


Exryot: Swivel your face round a bit more. 
Amanpa: That better? 
Eryor: Very nice, thank you kindly. 


The limited vocabulary, once deemed neces- 
sary in order to cope with the limitations of 
a heterogeneous population, is still confined 
to the specified four hundred words, but they 
are more deftly used. As simple are the words 
of the lyric, but how miraculous is their power, 
how freshly minted they sound. Dialogue, 
equally simple, but highly selective, is even 
more natural and moving. Plain words in a 
homely situation can have limitless tenderness. 
A heart can break in the briefest phrase. 
Sometimes these simple words are cast into 
the charming realism of “Saturday’s Children,” 
or “The First Year,” or the convincing humors 
of “The Show Off.” The gold of this every- 
day vein will never be exhausted. When 
coined with sympathy and quiet amusement 
and shrewd observation, it delights an 
audience unfailingly. For the best type of 
this kind, realism is too dull a word. The 
audience recognizes with delight the familiar 
growling over food, going over the budget, 
cajoling the bill collector, and murmurs with 
pleasure when it hears for the first time the 
pointing up of a familiar cliche. Wise is the 
playwright who keeps his speeches within the 
common interests of the varied racial tradi- 
tions of the majority of Americans. 

Brief sentences are the rule as well. If we 
are not a shy people, we are an inarticulate 
one. Certainly we are self-conscious and 
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terribly afraid of being mocked. Our dresses 
are similar if we are women and identical if 
we are men. We prefer to quote rather than 
to formulate our own thoughts. We send 
greeting cards rather than write letters. We 
make love in the words of the last popular 
song. And stage dialogue that snaps right 
along in staccato half-line speeches is more 
and more the fashion. Usually these are witty, 
or else hold the attention because they allow 
for swift dramatic action. Sometimes they 
are filled with catchwords and metaphors from 
the sporting pages. Sometimes they are weari- 
some merely because they are too shallow, or 
too commonplace. Noel Coward’s early plays 
have very dull pages, in spite of their brevity. 
Occasionally this concise dialogue is beautiful. 
In Paul Raynal’s “Unknown Soldier” more 
than a third of the play is made up of speeches 
of three to six words. As the Soldier, about 
to go to his death, asks to have the other dead 
remembered and honored, his love replies :— 


Avpe: Be certain all the dead have heard 
you! 

Sotprer: Aude, do you think that? Truly? 
Avpe: They have heard. 

Sotprer: Then let them answer, 

Avpe: Call on them! 

Sotprer: (calling) Francois! Philippe! 

Avuve: They will answer! 

Sotprer: Jean! Richard! Alan! 

Avpe: You heard their voices? 

Sotpirer: (hearing their answer in his heart) 
Yes... my poor friends, 

Avupe: Well? 

Sotprer: They are greater than I. 

Avpe: What do they say? 

Sotprer: Each, the same words! 

Avupe: What words? 

Sotprer: Be happy! 

Avve: They have the compassion of the saints. 
Sotprer: It is the crown of the dead, 

Avpve: All, say only that? 

Sotpier: I could not say it. 


Are not these lines moving? The soldier, 
unable to echo “Be happy,” even as Macbeth 
could not say “God bless us,” when most in 
need of blessing. 

Besides the shortening of the sentences, and 
the lessening of vocabulary, Clemence Dane 
asks: “Are you not at once struck by the 
apparent increase of rhyming and half-rhyming 
sounds? If you use, as the modern does, an 
extremely small supply of words, and use those 
words over and over again, rhyme creeps into 


your speech whether you mean it or not.... 
The playwright must use very short lines which 
will wing out into length to represent those 
moments when the modern forgets his good 
manners and lets himself go. And those long 
lines must contain chimes and jingles and half 
sounds ; but used consciously. The playwright’s 
system, in fact, must be based on a deliberate 
and shameless use of doggerel. For this is 
the Doggerel Age... The Modern Man in the 
Street eats, drinks, makes love, suffers, rejoices 
and despairs against a background of radio.” 
With this conviction, Miss Dane wrote her 
recent play on Chatterton in loosely rhythmic, 
loosely rhyming form. To unaccustomed ears 
it was not either agreeable or convincing, but, 
like most experiments, it must needs be re- 
peated before the technic is mastered. 

Rhythm of a sort, however, is a necessity. 
Actors know this even better than playwrights. 
The rhythm which is felt rather than noticed, 
the inevitable rather than the manufactured 
rhythm, is the desired one. Brief sentences 
allow the player to adapt them to his own 
swing, to bring in his own stress and cesura 
as his actions and his pauses invite them. 
Rhythm is present in all good dramatic dia- 
logue, whether it be blank verse or rhymed 
couplet or the swinging periods of Boucicault. 
It is a necessity, if language is to be spoken. 
There must be a place for easy inflection, a 
place for gesture, and a pause for breathing. 
Dialogue that has no rhythm is difficult to 
speak and unpleasant to hear. The absence 
of natural rhythm is one of the earmarks of 
the amateur playwright. To read it aloud is 
to be as badly jolted as if walking over an ice 
field. 

Not so simple, nor so brief, is the dialogue 
of high comedy. The plays of S. Behrman, 
notably “Meteor” and “Serena Blandish,” 
those of Maugham at his finest, of St. John 
Irvine and other English dramatists, are fine- 
fibred and sensitive. Nuances and hidden traits 
are indicated delicately. Fleeting expressions 
in words are married to fleeting glances from 
the players. If audiences miss the speech, 
they catch the look alertly. Then there are 
now and then gracious comedies, like those of 
Milne, where no gales of laughter rock the 
house but where quiet amusement ripples from 











a pleasant easy attention continuous from 
curtain rise to curtain fall. These standards 
also call for restraint and reserve. A charac- 
ter may not declare his feelings; he lightly 
disclaims, and by disclaiming, subtly confesses. 
Villains are more than suave, they are high- 
bred, preferably titled. Vulgarity, if any, is 
granted to the beautiful and the rich who can 
get away with it. The only outspoken language 
relates to sex and is inserted to display 
sophistication or to get a laugh. Once a 
woman’s damn could be counted upon to sur- 
prise a titter. Now the bald physiological 
words are beginning to pall. When they 
patently bore—and the time is near—they will 
go the way of the oath. 

Each season brings a crop of dialect plays, 
better than ever before, because more accurate, 
with their freshness of phrase for the jaded 
ear. Folk language is always humorsome, and 
fortunate the playwright who is native to the 
speech he uses. When he is not, and his 
product born of a cocked ear and a ready 
notebook, the secret is elusive. Saturation, 
such as is necessary to give the wealth of 
material needed for free selection, is very 
difficult for an outlander to achieve. Synge 
is the only playwright who made a language 
new to him his own, and the legend of his 
constant and absorbed attention is common 
knowledge. The dialect play is a trap unless 
the author is rich in imagination. Too often, 
drawing from a single background, he finds 
himself repeating the same formula, play after 
play. 

Perhaps the Negro plays best illustrate this, 
for the successful playwrights, like DuBose 
Heyward and Paul Green, write from life long 
acquaintance. With “Green Pastures” Marc 
Connelly had Roark Bradford to fall back on, 
and the spirituals to help him out. Then his 
material was transmuted into humor by the 
astounding shock of ribaldry in heaven. The 
speech most often quoted is Gabriel’s “You 
look a little pensive, Lawd. Have a seegar.” 
The dialogue with Zeba goes a little deeper 
into irreverence. 


Zesa: What’s de matter wid you, Country 
Boy? Pull up yo’ pants! (She resumes singing.) 

Gop: Stop dat! 

Zepa: Say, listen to me, Banjo Eyes, What 
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right yo’ got to stop a lady enjoying herself? 

Gop: Don’t you know dis is de Sabbath? Dat 
no kin’ of song to sing on de Lord’s Day. 

ZeBa: Who cares ’bout de Lord’s Day any 
mo’? People jest use Sunday now to get over 
Sadday. 

Gop: You a awful sassy little gal. 


Dialect may be suggested, rather than re- 
produced accurately. It may linger in a 
cadence and appear and reappear with a rare 
and colorful word, as in Yeats’s ‘‘Hlour Glass.” 
The racial rhythm and native metaphors, the 
beauty without the reality—these seem to make 
up the formula. Reality illumined with un- 
reality makes something transcendent, and 
with such plays we are in the realm of art 
rather than craftsmanship. Not only Yeats 
but Lady Gregory combines the dream with 
the memory. For example her passion play 
“The Story Brought by Brigit” has more than 
Celtic beauty. From the crucifixion scene :— 


First Woman: There is coming a heavy mist. 
Tuirpv Woman: The song of the birds has 


stopped, 

First Woman: There is the blessed Mother 
coming down the hill. 

Saint Bricit: And with her the disciple that 
He loved, 

Seconp Woman: She’s got her own scourge 
this day. 

First Woman: It’s no wonder a broken heart 
to be with her, Let her keen Him and cry her 
fill. 

Satnt Bricir: He is gone from the shadows 
of. the world to be with His Father in the 
Garden of Paradise. 


If this method of faintly evoking a dialect 
while creating an individual language of the 
author’s own has ever been done except 
within the last two decades, it has not been 
noticeable. New enough still to be in the 
experimental stage, it is successful enough to 
take its place among the distinguished drama- 
tic manners of the age. These plays, so often 
placed in Heaven or some land of fantasy, 
bring the drama back to the realm of poetry 
where it was born. Music appears with in- 
creasing frequency, as a motif or chorale or 
merely snatch of song. Few box-office triumphs 
have occurred, but they will come as the public 
gets used to the unaccustomed. 

Casting about for a new language comes the 
English playwright, John Bridie, who has 
tried his hand at everything from a sinister 
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murder to the story of Tobias and the Angel. 
Too excellent an artist to undertake to re- 
produce Biblical speech, he invents an idiom 
of his own, as Dunsany did before him. This 
idiom, still faintly reminiscent of Saint James, 
is re-minted and shining. It is placeless and 
timeless. 

Bridie’s play invites us to the naive belief 
that archangels escort us with secret amuse- 
ment to safer places than those to which our 
unreliable instincts would take us. He says 
in his preface: “The language spoken by the 
characters has been altered from a rather 
portentous Jacobean phraseology to a speech 
belonging to no particular period—a speech 
that might equally have been used by a pupil 
of Swift or an apostle of Arnold Bennett... 
I thought it necessary, too, that an Archangel, 
for whom time has no objective reality, should 
be a thorough Modern... Apart from this, 
his detachment, his dignity, and his peculiar 
sense of humor are all to be found in the 
original.” Sara makes love to Raphael thus :— 


Sara: Why do you stare through me with your 
great compassionate blue eyes as if you hardly 
saw me? Can’t you see that I am in hell? 

Rapuaet: Yes, I can see that. 

Sara: Then you know why. 

Rapuaet: Yes, I know why. 

Sara: I shall die. I shall die. I love you. 
I love you, Touch me only and I shall die of 
Joy: 


Rapruaet: Don’t be a fool, Sara. Take my 
hand, Look at me... 

Sara: Are you a god? 

RapHaeL: There is only one God. I am the 
Archangel Raphael. 

Sara: An Archangel! I knew you in the 
garden... The water maiden blushed when she 
saw the god! 

RarHaEL: What is going on in your mind, 
woman? 

Sara: The sons of God saw the daughters of 
men that they were fair. 

RapHAEL: Sara, you have the mind of a child 
and the instincts of an animal... Your only 
admirable feature is the magnificent impudence 
that impels you to make sheep’s eyes at an 
Archangel six thousand years your senior. 


Again, the language is the author’s own. 
Shaw’s language in “The Devil's Disciple” is 
his own, no inadequate reproduction of Amer- 
ican colonial talk. The language of “Lucrece” 
in Obey’s play is neither French nor translated 
Latin ; it is the language of the author’s secret 
land. Barrie whispered a trick like this to us 
in “Mary Rose” and “A Kiss for Cinderella.” 
“The Road to Rome” is Sherwood’s lingo. 
Kaufman and Connelly have their own idiom 
in “Beggar on Horseback.” Masefield has an- 
other in the “The Faithful.” The playwright 
is slow to learn what Shakespeare teaches 
always, that he is to dream rather than listen, 
that the land of his own heart’s desire will 
appear to him only through his closed eyelids, 
and the words of his creatures are unfolded 
only in his brain. 
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A Demand For Greeting Card Verse 


By MARGARET CASWALL 


Frep Rust, President of the famous Rust Craft Publishers, one of the 
largest greeting card companies in the country, gives some valuable 


pointers to writers of card verse. 


H, what ’s the use of writing greeting-card 
0 verses ?” people ask. “They all come back : 
publishers probably have so many that they 
cannot keep them even if they are good.” 

Not so at all! If you can produce greeting- 
card verse that really has a thrill to it—unusual, 
something different, and that fills the require- 
ments—you probably can be kept busy all the 
rest of your life writing them, and the pub- 
lishers will simply “eat them up.” Poor souls! 
They look through thousands of verses without 
finding one that will do: 99 per cent of the 
verses sent in are no good. Every publisher 
is constantly on the lookout for new writers, 
for someone who has the knack, who can meet 
his exacting demands; and he must find 
thousands of new verses every year. 

But—and there’s a big but—‘“writing card 
verse” sounds easy, but it is n’t. 

Poet laureates may not necessarily be good 
card verse writers. Edna St. Vincent Millay 
probably could not submit one that would be 
a best seller. All the poetry technique in the 
world, all the poetic insight, sense of rhythm 
and meter, may not bring forth a good 
greeting-card verse unless there is also that 
subtle something which puts it across. The 
publisher must ask himself, each time, ““Who 
could send this verse on a greeting card?” 

Says Mr. Rust: “A good card verse must 
be rhyming but not too rhyming, jingling but 
not too jingling; it must have either of these 
three things: a wish, a compliment, or an 
expression of appreciation—and just enough, 
not too much. (Two of these three may some- 
times be combined.) All the words used 
must be ordinary, everyday words, which the 
simplest folk may understand; cheer and 


friendliness must be embodied. One does not 
write to a friend in a flowery way, nor should 
one do so on a greeting card. Only a tiny bit 
of ‘scenery’ may be allowed. And, of course, 
snow and ice and tropical descriptions are 
prohibited ; for the same card that is circulated 
in Maine must also be appropriate for the tip 
of Florida. 

“And why not write your verse as though 
you were writing a letter to a friend? Say 
the same kind of things, but make sure that 
it is such as thousands of other people could 
also write to their friends: make it universal. 

“Here is another important tip: the first line 
must be easy to read, and the last line must 
have a snap; just like a newspaper story, the 
first and last lines are most important. The 
verse must read smoothly, must have an idea 
brought to a clear point that stands out at the 
first reading. 

“As to the length of verse needed, four 
lines to eight lines are the best to use; but, 
in using eight lines, see that only every other 
line rhymes, and that the meter changes on 
alternate lines. Here is a sample of this; and, 
incidentally, it is one of our biggest sellers.” 
SO MUCH YOU HAVE GIVEN TO OTHERS 

So much you have given to others 

To make life seem worth while, 

So much of true friendship and service, 
Your helping hand and smile, 

That many a one on this Birthday 

Would join with us and say, 

The best that life has to offer 

We wish for you today. 


“Humor, it seems, is the most difficult thing 
to find in card verses, as in everything else. 


There is a great demand for it; but it must 
be extra short; sometimes just one line, or 
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a humorous slogan, sells better than a whole 
verse of it. It must be right up to the minute, 
too, in appeal, and have a decided ‘kick.’ ” Here 
is one sample which proved popular (and 
written by a railroad man) : 

Yo’ ain’t hot like a radiator 

Or cold like a frigidaire, 

I guess you’re just a ‘lectric fan 

’Cause you keep givin’ me the air! 


“To sum it all up,” continues Mr. Rust, 
“verses must have it in order to get across. 
Nor can a publisher depend entirely upon a 
certain few writers, as his style of verse must 
vary from year to year. And yet if I wanted 
to find a nice bunch of verse, there are not 
more than twenty people on whom I could call 
to give me good material. And only once in 
a while do I get a verse that thrills me. I 
just grab at anything that comes in that is 
really good and thrilling.” 

Sometimes verse that has been accepted has 
to be changed before being used; the thought 
in it may be a good one, but it needs polishing. 
As an example, one was sent in reading thus :— 


Just a little greeting 

That really can’t convey 

The happiness I’m wishing 
For you on MOTHER’S DAY. 


and the publisher polished it thus :— 


Just a little greeting 
Really can’t convey 

All the joy I’m wishing 
You on MOTHER’S DAY. 


Here is one that is very simple, but has 
been used for years :— 
A very special greeting 
And a very special bow 
To a very special person 
Who has a Birthday now. 


Another good one, in the eyes of the pub- 
lisher, is this :-— 
May Christmas always renew 
Our Friendships far and near, 


Best wishes sincere and true 
For a Happy New Year. 


An invalid in London was a great contrib- 
utor of verse, and this one which she sent is 
said to be about the most universal wish ever 
written for a greeting card; it was used on 


a Christmas card, first, then on a New Year’s 
card, Easter, birthday, and congratulation 
cards, and was just as appropriate for them 
all :-— 


May the Giver of gifts give unto you 
That which is good and that which is true, 
The will to help and the courage to do, 

A heart that can sing the whole day through 
Whether the skies be gray or blue— 

May the Giver of gifts give these to you. 


Sometimes verse that is considered extra 
good falls quite flat when published ; and those 
thought to be poor often prove big sellers. Pub- 
lishers never know from year to year what 
will be successful. Each new verse is a gamble. 

This clever verse written by Mr. Rust gives 
good advice to would-be verse writers :— 


Don’t write so many verses to friends now 
“far away,” 

For many greeting cards are sent to those 
we see each day! 

A word that’s often overworked has just 
three letters, “too,” 

And another just as trite, I’m sure, is the 
little word “anew”! 

The phrase “my friend” you use too much, 
the same is true of “my dear,” 

To every one you can’t wish “health and 
wealth and a prosperous year”! 

And “fond and true,” “without alloy,” “old 
pal,” “your natal day,” 

“This birthday is a milestone,” are decidedly 
passe. 

Don’t start a verse like this: “I’ve tried to 
think of something new,” 

Nor “If I could only have my way, I know 
what I should do!” 

In fact, in writing greetings, just say the 
things you’d say 

In writing notes to those you like, to greet 
them Christmas Day! 

And don’t be too poetical; be simple as 
can be, 

For those who buy the greeting cards are 
just like you and me! 


To which might be added the ardent wish 
of publishers that contributors would write 
each verse on a separate card, or slip, the size 
of an ordinary envelope; not several on one 
sheet of paper. 

Between January and June publishers buy 
most of their Christmas verse, and from July 
to December most of their Valentine and 
Easter verses. However, at any time of year 
they are in the market for verses for any 
season or occasion. 
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Greeting Card 
Verse Markets 


The Buzza Company, Craftacres, Minneapolis, 
Minn., pays 50c a line for sentiments listed as follows: 
Seasonal — Christmas, Valentine, Mother’s Day, 
Father’s Day, New Year, Easter, Graduation, Friend- 
ship Day; Gift Mottoes — Friendship, Inspirational, 
Mother, Humorous, Birthday, Graduation; Every- 
day — Birthday, Wedding and Anniversary, Friend- 
ship, Why don’t you write?, Party Invitations, 
Thank You, Sympathy, Convalescent, Birth An- 
nouncements, Birth Congratulations, Bon Voyage 
and Going Away, Gift and Shower, Vacation, 

From “Suggestions to the Contributor”: 

1. List the many occasions and human relation- 
ships for which special greetings are demanded. 
Study the market and know its needs before you 
attempt to supply them, 

2. Have a specific idea well formulated in your 
mind and heart; then express it briefly, simply, 
and pleasingly. 

3. Submit only a few verses at one time — only 
a few of what you consider your best. 


Gartner & Bender, 1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill, want all kinds of greeting cards, 4 to 6 
lines. Rates vary. 


The Gibson Art Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, pays 
50c per line for greetings, but at present is buying 
very little outside material, Outstanding ideas 
always find a place in their files, but they must 
be very appealing and unusual. 

All seasonal lines are completed for the coming 
year and only everyday material will be considered, 
such as birthday, illness, anniversary, etc, 

Please address all contributions to the Editorial 
Department and enclose stamped, addressed envelope 
for reply, 

Submit verses on separate slips of paper, one 
verse to a slip, just the right size to fit into the 
stamped, addressed envelope for return. Name and 
address of writer should appear on each slip. 
Miss E, M. Brainerd. 


Hall Brothers, Inc., Grand Ave, and Walnut at 
26th St., Kansas City, Mo, In the market at all 
times for material in prose and verse for greeting 
cards of all descriptions. Has no set buying period, 
but will consider good verse for any occasion, at 
any time, Verse in 4 and 8 lines for Christmas, 
New Year’s, Valentine’s Day, Easter, Mother’s Day, 
Father’s Day, Graduation, Thanksgiving, St. 
Patrick’s Day, Birthdays, Wedding Congratulations, 
Wedding Anniversaries, Sympathy Cards, Birth 
Congratulations, and Friendship Cards, is bought. 
Pays 50c a line for accepted material, and attempts 
to report promptly on all verses received. 


Japanese Wood Novelty Co., 109 Summer St, 
Providence, R. I., prefers 4 and 8-line verses, but 
also accepts 6-line. Closing date for material: Feb. 
1, for Christmas; April 20, for Easter and Valen- 
tine; Aug. 1, for Mother’s Day; Graduation, 
Everyday, and Birthday material acceptable at all 
times, 

King Engraving Co., 234 South 4th St. Phila- 
delphia, Pa., wants Christmas sentiments in 2, 3, or 
4 lines. “The sentiments we like to use are those 
which can be used by either one or more persons; 
and the sentiments must not have ‘I,’ ‘our,’ ‘my,’ 
‘me,’ or ‘we.’ ” 

McKenzie Engraving Co., 1010 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, Mass. Publishers of “McKenzie 
Greetings.” Want Christmas, New Year, Easter, 
Mother’s Day, and Everyday verse or epigrammatic 
prose in 4, 6, or 8 lines. “The sentiment should be 
just such a cheery greeting as the writer himself 
would wish to send to a hundred different persons.” 


Metropolitan Lithographing and Pub. Co., 167 
Bow St., Everett, Mass., pays 25c a line for 
Christmas and Everyday verses. Prefer 4-line, but 
use up to 8line verses. Ask for “plain, human 
style, with snap, Before submitting your sentiments, 
ask yourself if you would send such verses to your 
own friends. Avoid ‘I,’ ‘we,’ ‘me,’ ‘my,’ ‘love’ and 
all words that take a verse out of the ‘general’ 
class and limit the sale. We want verses that can 
be easily understood the first time they are read. 
Check remitted immediately upon acceptance— 
usually the same day verse is received.” 


Rose Co., 22nd and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., 
“especially want material for Birthday, General 
Occasion, Sympathy, ‘Get Well,’ etc. cards. We do 
not limit our price to 25c a line. We want good 
verses and sentiments and will gladly pay a price 
for them in accordance with their merit.” 


Rust Craft Publishers, Inc.,1000 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass., pay 50c a line for most material, 
but more for superior work. Four-line and eight- 
line verses equally acceptable, also short prose 
sentiments, and ideas for humorous cards. $5.00 to 
$10.00 each for the latter. 


The Geo. C, Whitney Co.,67 Union St., Worces- 
ter, Mass., “pays 50c a line for sentiments adaptable 
to Christmas and Valentine especially; also New 
Year, Easter (mostly juvenile), birthday (humor 
particularly desired), and friendship. We are also 
interested in sentiments for the more general every- 
day occasions. Four-line sentiments are preferred, 
but two, six, and eight are often used, Our needs 
rarely call for prose. We are interested only in 
unusually clever and original ideas, greeting senti- 
ments which are natural, sincere, cordial, cheerful, 
friendly, and warm — but not overdone with effusion. 
In the main, verses should be kept quite general so 
a greeting can be sent either from or to an individual 
or a group. Exception is made in Christmas senti- 
ments, which may be written around mother or 
sweetheart. Typewritten materal is more acceptable 
and should be accompanied by a stamped, addressed 
return envelope. Type each verse on sheet about 
314,x 5, inches or 4x81, inches, placing name and 
address on each. The return envelope should be large 
enough to take this sheet without folding.” 
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The Manuscript 
Market 





The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes 
directly from their editors, who are responsible 
for the statements and to whom any question 
should be addressed. Writers are advised never 
to submit a manuscript to an unfamiliar maga- 
zine, but to secure and to study a sample copy. 
Each month we publish new manuscript markets. 
If you wish like information regarding any 
magazine query THe Writer, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Amazing Stories — 222 West 39th St., New York 
City. T, O’Conor Sloane, Ph. D., Editor. Monthly. 
$2.50 per year, $3.00 in Canada, $3.50 in foreign 
countries; 25c per copy. Overstocked at the moment. 


Baseball Magazine —70 Fifth Ave. New York 
City. F. C. Lane, Editor. Monthly. $2.00 per year; 
20c per copy. No fiction. Articles and limited 
amount of verse, ¥,c a word, on publication. 


Breezy Stories & Young’s Magazine — 55 West 
3rd St., New York City. Phil Painter, Editor. 
Monthly. $2.00 per year; 20c per copy. Novelettes, 
12,000 words. Short stories, from short shorts up 
to 4000 words. Sex slant must be delicately handled 
with a strong love interest. Light and sprightly 
verse. Payment on acceptance: lc a word; verse, 
25c a line. 

The Canadian Magazine— 347 Adelaide St, W. 
Toronto, Canada, Joseph Lister Rutledge, Editor. 
Monthly. $1.00 per year; 10c per copy, in Canada. 
$1.50 per year in the United States. Fiction: 4,000 
to 5,000 words. Light, domestic, romantic love stories, 
quick action and smart dialogue. Also stories with 
a sport and business background; a few mystery or 
adventure stories. At present overstocked with 
‘Westerns’ and similar material. Articles brightly 
written on subjects pertaining to behavior, etc. Verse: 
overstocked at present. Pays approximately Ic a 
word on publication. 

Childhood Magazine — 523 H, W. Hellman Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Carl F. Sutton, Editor. Monthly. 
$1.50 per year; 20c per copy. Children’s material, 
2000 words or under. Some verse. ¥,c per word, on 
publication. This concern also publishes books, both 
juvenile and educational. 


Complete Western Book Magazine, Western 
Novel and Short Stories — 60 Murray St. New 


York City, Ward Marshall, Editor. Both monthly: 
$1.75 per year, 15c per copy. Each may use a 60,000 
word western novel and three to four short stories. 
No verse, Good rates by arrangement. Love interest 
wanted in all stories. Story must be told from 
man’s angle, These magazine have 85 per cent grown- 
up readers, and stories should be written with that 
in mind, 

Country Gentlemen — Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Philip S, Rose, editor. Monthly. 
Three years for $2.00; 10c per copy. Short stories 
— action, romance, humor, mystery — not more than 
6000 words; serials, Articles of not more than 4,000 
words on topics of interest to agricultural America. 
Full market rates, on acceptance. 

Fantasy — 950 Heberton Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Stanley Dehler Mayer, Editor. Quarterly. $1.00 per 
year; 25c per copy. Fiction: just started running 
stories the past three issues, Quality, experimental 
story desired, American setting, 5000 word limit. 
Non-fiction: critical essay on a contemporary Amer- 
ican poet, about 2,500 words. Verse: also experim- 
ental, although any type acceptable if competently 
handled. Run longer verse than any other verse 
journal. No payment, Prize contest: Poem on a 
subject announced in each issue of the magazine. 
General comments: no barriers whatsover as to treat- 
ment or theme. Non-commercial. 

Field & Stream — 578 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Ray P, Holland, Editor. Monthly. $2.50 per 
year; 25c per copy. Non-fiction, 2500 to 3000 words. 
Good photographs as illustrations. Verse rarely used. 
For prize contests, see magazine, Payment, lc per 
word and up— upon acceptance. 

Five Novels— 149 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Florence McChesney, Editor. Monthly. $2.40 per 
year; 20c per copy. Fiction: Western, adventure, 
sport, mystery, and love stories, between 18,000 and 
20,000 words in length. No verse. Word rate, Ic to 
11,¢., payment on acceptance, All stories must have 
love interest. The young love, Cinderella story, is 
never used. Interested in colorful backgrounds, good 
characterization, and genuine emotional appeal. 


Foreign Affairs — 45 E. 65th St., New York City. 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Editor. Published four 
times a year. $5.00 per year; $1.25 per copy, post 
free to any place in the world. Articles on matters 
of international interest — political, economic, etc. 
4,000 to 5,000 words. No fiction. No verse. Pays 
$100 for usual length article; payment on publication. 


Junior Home Magazine— 1018 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Garry C. Myers, Editor-in-Chief; 
Frances Marks, Ass’t. Editor. Monthly. $1.00 per 
year; 10c per copy. Children’s stories, from 700 to 
1,500 words in length for single stories; serial stories, 
each chapter complete story in itself. Parents’ 
articles, Children’s verse. Pays after publication 
at the rate of 4c a word, 


Masked Rider— 140 West 7lst St. New York 
City. J. L. M. Hoffman, Editor. Monthly. $1.75 
per year; 15¢ per copy, Fiction: Western action. 
Masked Rider book-length Western story of 40,000 
words, “Shorts” of 5,000 to 8,000 words. Each issue 
features the adventures of the “Masked Rider.” 
Authors communicate with editor for details. Pays 
good rate by arrangement, 
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Modern Mechanix And Inventions— 529 South 
Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn. William J. Kostka, 
Editor, reports: “A recent letter which was sent to 
your magazine calling attention to our needs in the 
way of features resulted in a very good response. 
We are managing to report on all manuscripts in 
ten days or less, and payment is made promptly on 
acceptance, We plan our books three months in 
advance, Writers should remember this when plan- 
ning seasonal material. At the present time we are 
looking forward to more material of a how-to-build 
nature, Articles telling how to build models of 
boats, airplanes, etc., or of furniture, whether mod- 
ernistic, period, or novel, will also receive due 
consideration, We often use material on chemical 
experiments, and other scientific subjects, amateur 
photography, outdoor sports, games and general ad- 
vice on maintenance of automobiles. Photographs 
improve the writer’s chance of acceptance, and draw- 
ings are usually necessary. We promptly answer 
all queries.” 

The Modern Monthly —52 Morton Street, New 
York City. V. F. Calverton, Editor. Monthly. 
$2.50 per year; 25c per copy. Fiction, non-fiction 
and verse are used. No artificial length limits are 
imposed. Length depends on significance of subject 
and on matter of treatment. Prize contests are 
conducted at intervals. Because of the uniqueness 
of the Modern Monthly it is suggested that potential 
contributors study the. magazine, 


The Modern Psychologist —310 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. Dagobert D. Runes, Ph. D. 
Editor. Monthly. $3.00 per year; 25c per copy. 
Psychological material desired, up to 3,500 words. 
Does not accept fiction. Wants non-fiction: psy- 
chological, psychiatric, for layman, Must be author- 
itative. No verse, Rate and time of payment: By 
special arrangement with author; on publication. 


National Editorial Service— Box 540, Harris 
burg, Penna. C. B. Albin, Associate Editor, writes 
as follows: “We are in the market for articles on 
successful merchandising methods and sales records 
covering all lines of trade. They must be crammed 
with interesting facts and boiled down to about 
1,500 words. Whenever possible they should be 
written in the first person and be approved by the 
executive interviewed. The trade journal market is 
expanding rapidly and calling for more good material 
in all lines. Articles dealing with any division of 
the liquor business are especially desirable. We 
acknowledge receipt of all articles immediately and 
report on them as soon as possible. Payment varies 
from Y, to 2 cents a word depending on type and 
value of article. We are also in need of additional 
resident correspondents and will be glad to hear 
from any writers wishing to join our staff.” 


New Stories — 3511 Grim St., San Diego, Calif. 
J. A. Mallory, Editor. Quarterly. 50c per year; 
l5c per copy. Short stories, all kinds, not over 5,000 
words, Not in the market for non-fiction. Short 
poems, paid for in subscriptions. Rate of payment, 
Yc a word and up, on publication. Desires only the 
work of new writers. 


Overland Monthly And Out West Magazine — 


H. W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. Arthur 
H, Chamberlain, Editor. Monthly. $2.50 per year; 





25c per copy. Fiction: 1,000 to 2,000 words, prefer- 
ably Western. Non-fiction: Not more than 3,000 
words. Verse: Prefer short sonnets and lyrics — 
preferably Western. No payment at present. 


Plain Talk Magazine — 1003 K St, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. Morris A. Bealle, Editor. 
Monthly. $2.50 per year; 25c per copy. Plain Talk 
prints the suppressed news of vital importance to 
the American people, (News which has been sup- 
pressed by magazines and newspapers for business 
reasons. ) 


Popular Aviation —608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. B. G. Davis, Editor. Monthly. $2.50 per year; 
25c per copy. No fiction. True stories and semi- 
technical articles on aviation, including new develop- 
ments, experiences, and analytical discussions, No 
verse. Pays ¥4c to le per word. 

Standard Magazines, Inc,.— 570 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. (Publishers of Thrilling Adventure, 
Thrilling Love, Thrilling Ranch Stories, The Phantom 
Detective, Sky Fighters, The Lone Eagle, Thrilling 
Western and Thrilling Detective). They write as 
follows: 

Thrilling Detective: Short Novels 20,000; novel- 
ettes 8,000 to 10,000 and shorts up to 6,000 words. 
Action-packed, well-written and well-planned stories. 
Novels must be of the trip-hammer type, with a 
murder in the first chapter and others later—must 
have some deduction and move right along, by action, 
to a conclusion arrived at by an analysis of the 
clues, No supernatural, voodoo, sex, mystic or monster 
stories. Leo J. Margulies, Editorial Director. 10c 
a copy and published every month. 


The Phantom Detective: The lead complete book- 
length novel is staff-written and centers around 
character that bears name of magazine. Uses about 
four shorts an issue — ranging from 2,000 to 6,000 
words. Occasional hard-boiled gangster and racketeer 
story — but from law-and-order angle only. All 
stories must be full of fast action. Leo J, Margulies, 
Editorial Director. 10c a copy and published every 
month, 


Startling Detective Adventures — 529 S. 7th St. 
Minneapolis, Minn, John J. Green, Editor. Monthly. 
$1.50 per year; 15c per copy. No Fiction. Uses true 
detective material, solved cases only, with occasional 
straight action story of gang activities. Material 
must be suitable for illustration with actual photos. 
Any length up to 5,000 words for shorts and occas- 
ionally a two or three parter of 10,000 to 15,000 
words. No prize contests at present. Rate: l,¢ a 
word on acceptance with report within ten days. 
General comments: “We like cases with strong woman 
interest, good detective work and plenty of suspense. 
Prefer stories handled in first person under byline 
of official who worked on case as told to writer. 
Usually best to query on cases before submitting.” 


Travel — 4 West 16th St., New York City. Coburn 
Gilman, Editor. Monthly. $4.00 per year; 35c per 
copy. Fiction never used, Articles on travel, explor- 
ation, adventure, archaeology; 1500 to 5000 words, 
accompanied by numerous life and action photo- 
graphs. No verse. Pays lc a word; $1 to $3 for 
photos; on publication. For details of a prize contest, 
see Prize Offers and Awards, 
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NEW OFFERS 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, announces a $4,000 Textbook 
Prize for the best “Basat TexTsook” series in the 
field of Senior High School English, 

To the author or authors of the best basal text- 
book series in the field of senior high school English 
—that is, literature, rhetoric, composition or gram- 
mar—the Atlantic Monthly Press will pay a total 
prize of $4,000: $2,000 as an outright prize and 
$2,000 as an advance on account of royalties, The 
contest closes December 1, 1934. All manuscripts 
must be submitted before that date. Anthologies 
will not be considered, 

It is understood that all manuscripts submitted 
in the competition are offered to the Atlantic 
Monthly Press and their associates, Little, Brown 
& Company, for publication in the United States 
and Canada. The winner will be chosen from 
among those manuscripts definitely accepted for 
publication, and the outright prize of $2,000 will 
be in addition to the royalty to be arranged for in 
the usual way, 

This is the first competition for a textbook con- 
ducted jointly by the Atlantic Monthly Press and 
Little, Brown & Company. In 1925 the Atlantic 
Monthly Press (the book department of the Atlantic 
Monthly Company) formed an association with 
Little, Brown & Company whereby the latter house 
undertook to manufacture and distribute the Atlan- 
tic books. 

Competing MSS should be sent to Tue Textsoox 
Contest, The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Putnam’s have announced a prize contest for 
women on Margery Sharp’s novel The Flowering 
Thorn. A prize of $50 in cash will be awarded 
to the woman submitting the best letter (not over 
250 words) describing her personal reaction to the 
book. To the women submitting the ten next best 
letters will be given the choice of any book on 
Putnam’s current Spring list. Letters should be 
in the hands of the publishers on or before June 1, 
1934. They should be addressed to the Flowering 
Thorn Contest Editor, G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 
45th Street, New York City. 

Golden Galleons Press — Lawrence, Long Island, 
N. Y., announces a $500 prize letter-writing contest 
in connection with the publication of the “Auto- 
biography of a Suicide.” An explanatory leaflet 
will be mailed to all prospective contestants on 
request, 


The Instructor, F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany, Dansville, N. Y. For the seventh successive 
year, The Instructor is conducting a Descriptive 
Travel Contest in 1934, and for the second year a 
“Better Teacher” Travel Contest. The Descriptive 
Contest calls for accounts of travel during the year 
between October 16, 1933, and October 15, 1934 
(when both contests close). The “Better Teacher” 
Xontest is open to persons who, through rather 
extensive traveling in at least three years, are 
qualified to write on the theme, “What My Travels 
Have Meant to Me as an Individual and as a 
Teacher.” In either case, the major part of the 
traveling must have been done by railroad, steam- 
ship, motorship, bus, or air transport. Altogether, 
$1,000 in cash prizes will be distributed. The De- 
scriptive Contest offers two First Prizes of $100 each 

one for the best account of a trip in the United 
States or Canada, the other for the best account 
of a trip abroad, Another First Prize of $100 is 
offered in the “Better Teacher” Contest. Addition- 
al listed prizes in each contest are as follows: 2nd, 
$50; 3rd, $40; 4th, $35; 5th, $25. Besides these 
prizes, a large number of others, valued at $15, $10, 
and $5, and totaling $400, will be awarded. Full 
information and detailed directions may be obtained 
by addressing: Travel Editor, The Instructor, 
Dansville, New York, 

Versecraft — Box 1, Emory University, Ga. 
Prize of $10 for the poem in each issue which 
receives largest number of votes from readers; prize 
of $25 for the best poem on a tree or trees received 
during the year. Preferred length, 24 lines. 


Yale Series Of Younger Poets— Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn, Open to American 
poets under thirty who have not previously published 
a volume of verse, MSS of 48 to 64 pages acceptable. 
Competition open April 1 to May 1, 

1934: A Year Magazine— 721 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $25, $10, and ten yearly subscrip- 
tions for a short story. Length 5,000 words, Contest 
closes July 1, 1934. See January Wrirer, 


Messrs. Arthur H, Stockwell’s £200 Prize Novel 
Competition. Arthur H. Stockwell, Ltd., 29, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E,. C. (England), offers £200 
for the best original novel submitted (accompanied 
by complete entry form) before June 30th, 1934. 
The prize-winning novel, when published, in addition 
to the prize will carry a royalty of 10 per cent on the 
published price of all copies sold up to 2,500; 121, 
per cent from that number to 5,000; and 15 per cent 
after 5,000. The book winning the prize will be pub- 
lished not later than the spring of 1935. Author 
of the winning novel is to grant the publishers 
all rights in respect of the novel. On foreign 
and Colonial sales there will be a royalty of 10 
per cent on price obtained; and on the sale of 
the sheets to America, a 12 per cent royalty. 

Competitors are advised to retain carbon copy of 
their MS., as the publishers cannot be answerable 
for loss. Unsuccessful MSS. will be returned prov- 
iding sufficient postage is sent to cover postage. 
MSS, should not be less than 80,000 and not more 
than 120,000 words in length. Competitors may send 
as many entries as they please, provided each is 
entered separately and accompanied by signed entry 
form 
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PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


American Historical Association — 40 B Street, 
Washington, D. C, Prize of $250 annually for best 
work upon any phase of European International 
History since 1895. Closes June 1. See January 
WRITER, 


Better Verse — 2169 Selby Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Prizes of $10 and $5 for the best poems appearing 
in each issue, 


Blue Book Magazine— 230 Park Ave, New 
York City. Pays $50 each for the five best stories 
received each month for its “Real Experiences” 
Department, Manuscripts may deal with adventure, 
mystery, sport, humor, war, or business, Sex is 
barred, Length limit, 2,000 words. 


The Boston Post —259 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass, Weekly prizes of $10, $5, and several of $2 
for original short stories by women, Length limit, 
1,000 words. 


Bozart and Contemporary Verse — Oglethorpe 
University Press, Oglethorpe University, Ga. Ernest 
Hartsock Memorial Prize, $25, for best poem in each 
issue, chosen by ballot; also yearly awards; Sidney 
Lanier Prize, $25, for best poem on a tree or trees; 
Collegiate Prize, $10, for poem not over 32 lines; 
and Sonnet Prize, $5. See October, 1933, Waurrer. 


Collier’s — 250 Fifth Ave, New York City. $5 
for each interesting or unusual fact accepted for its 
“Keep Up with the World” column. Contributions 
must be accompanied by satisfactory proof, 


Dodd, Mead and Co.,—443 Fourth Ave, New 
York City, and Cassell & Co., of London, have 
announced a prize of £1000 or its equivalent in 
dollars at the rate of exchange at the time of the 
award, but not less than $5,000, for a novel. The 
manuscript must be written in English, but if origin- 
ally in a foreign language the manuscript must be 
translated before being submitted, The contest is 
open to everyone, and the winning author will receive 
15% in royalties, The contest will close September 
1, 1934, 


Doubleday, Doran Co.—Garden City, N. Y. 
$1,000 for the best novel written by any author who 
has a story published in the magazine Story, Closes 
November 1, 1934, 


Guggenheim Fellowships — Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Fellowships of $2,500 for research 
or creative work abroad. Application must be made 
by November 1 of each year, on blanks secured 
from the secretary. See February, 1933, Writer. 


The Gypsy— Times-Star Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Yearly prizes: $100 for the best lyric published 
during the year; $50 for the best sonnet; $50 for 
the best free verse. 


0. Henry Memorial Awards — Doubleday, Doran 
Co., Garden City, N. Y. Prizes of $500, $200, and 
$100 offered annually for best short stories by 
American authors published in American periodicals. 
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The International Mark Twain Society — Webster 
Grove, Missouri. Prize of $25 for outstanding letter 
on subject, “The Best Living Biographer of my 
State, and Why.” Length limit, 600 words, Closes 
September 1, 1934, See February Wrirer. 


International Prize Travel Book Contest — Con- 
ducted by Robert M, McBride and Company, the 
magazine Travel, and George G. Harrap and 
Company, London, $2,500 for best book of travel, 
adventure, or exploration in any part of the world. 
Length from 50,000 to 200,000 words, Contest closes 
November 30, 1934. See January Writer. 


The Mark Twain Association — Mrs. Ida Benfey 
Judd, 410 Central Park West, New York. Prize of 
$50 for ten best quotations from Mark Twain’s 
works, Closes October 1, 1934. See February Wrirer. 


Mystery Magazine— 55 Fifth Ave. New York 
City. $100 for the best true unwritten mystery story 
and solution submitted each month, Length limits: 
500 to 1,000 words. Also monthly prize of $25 for 
the first solution of the murder mystery for which 
clues are given in the magazine, See October, 1933, 
WRITER, 

National W, C. T. U.— 1730 Chicago Ave., Evans- 
ton, Il, Annual Ada Mohn-Landis Prize Contest 
for best original selections suitable for declamation 
on general theme “Is Total Abstinence Essential to 
the Ideal American?” Contest closes April 30, 1934. 
See January Writer. 


The New Republic— 421 W. 2Ist St., New York 
City, announces a prize of $25 for the best poem 
on the Reichstag fire trial in Germany, There are 
no restrictions on form or length, but poems of less 
than forty lines will be favored. Non-winning poems 
will be paid for at the usual rate, if published. 
“If no poems submitted are worth printing, the 
editors will conclude that the art-for-art’s-sake critics 
have gained a point in the argument, and will buy 
$25 worth of sonnets on Truth, Love, and Beauty.” 
Manuscripts should be addressed to Poetry Contest 
Editor, The New Republic, and accompanied by 
return envelope, Contest will close April 15. 


Photoplay Magazine — 221 W. 27th St., New 
York City. Offers monthly prizes of $25, $10, and 
$5 for the best letters written to “The Audience 
Talks Back” Department. 


Popular Science Monthly — 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. Prize of $5 for the best true success 
stories. The “get-rich-quick” type of story is not 
wanted, Authors must be prepared to give signed 
statements to the effect that stories submitted are 


true. Length limit, 500 words, See December, 1933, 
Writer, 


Pulitzer Prizes — Columbia University, New York 
City, One $2,000 prize and four $1,000 prizes for 
creative published work in the fields of history, 
fiction, drama, biography, and poetry. Also gold 
medal, one prize of $1,000, and three of $500 in the 
field of journalism, Five traveling fellowships of 


$1,800: three to graduates of the School of Journal- 
ism, one to a student of music, and one to an art 


student. Closes February 1, annually. See March, 
1933, Writer, 


Volumes for the writer’s bookshelf 


Book Reviews 





Creative America. By Ludwig Lewisohn. An 
anthology. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1933. 


Anthologies, in their scatterings of parts, are to 
some people as exasperating as the “teasers” shown 
with a regular cinema to forecast coming attrac- 
tions. But as references sources they are priceless, 
assuming you have not on your shelves the works 
of almost every fine author, Of course their value 
may be outgrown: as taste matures one may often 
come to differences with the compiler, and drop 
the anthology for good and for all. 

When you find yourself enough of an authority with 
the necessary amount of reading under your hat 
(as for instance, Mr. Lewisohn) it must be rather 
good fun to compile your own anthology. Ludwig 
Lewisohn, known here and abroad as a distinguished 
novelist and critic, has been editor of the Nation 
and of a publishing house, a contributor to many 
periodicals, and author of a score of books, and is 
certainly qualified to bring together a rich collection 
of miscellany. There is no uncertain thrill in finding 
that your favorite passage in a certain book is the 
identical piece that Mr. Lewisohn chose, 

Lewisohn uses the words of Carl van Doren to 
assail “those lazy pedagogues” who know how to 
teach Longfellow but not Emily Dickinson, Howells 
but not Dreiser, Irving but not Mencken. 120 writers 
appear in Creative America, and if you are looking 
for those who are very much alive—Dreiser, Lewis, 
Hemingway, Faulkner, Dorothy Parker, and Willa 
Cather—you will find them in this good-looking 
volume with its red and black cover and its pages 
of soft, ivory tone with deckled edges. 

Lewisohn begins his anthology with Bradford’s 
The History of Plymouth and ends far over on page 
725 with a poem by the late Hart Crane. He gives 
the preeminent place in the volume to Emerson, and 
he has included among the Emersonia a quotation 
which can be construed as the reason for the being 
of anthologies—their museum quality: “Each age, 
it is found, must write its own books; or rather, each 
generation, for the next succeeding. The books of 
the older period will not fit this.” 


All periods of American literature are represented. 
And as Mr, Lewisohn says, “One anthologist has as 
good a right to bet on his taste as another.” We 
recommend playing along with the taste of Mr. 
Lewisohn. 


Duranty Reports Russia. By Walter Duranty: 
selected and arranged by Gustavus Tucker- 
man, Jr, New York: The Viking Press, 1934. 


In the world of journalism there is a small group 
of far-flung, isolated men whose names daily are 
coupled with current history in the making: Upton 
Close, Hallett Abend, Clarence K. Streit, Hugh 
Smith, Frank Simonds, Philip Simms—these are a 
few, But among these foreign observers on whom 
the world depends for intelligent information no name 
stands bolder and brighter than that of Walter 
Duranty. 

Duranty Reports Russia is a collection of des- 
patches which Gustavus Tuckerman, Jr., of New 
York University has taken from daily reports and 
special articles over a twelve-year period, As a 
basis for historical study it is invaluable; but where 
it affects our readers is in its status as a pattern 
for finished reporting. 

A foreword by Alexander Woollcott sheds some 
light on the author’s background, and on his person- 
ality. Then Mr. Duranty in a preface tells of his 
skepticism when Mr. Tuckerman offered to compile 
the book. But, says Duranty, “he refused to be 
discouraged and, it seems to me, has succeeded in 
making a mosaic with a clear central design out 
of a vast number of isolated fragments.” 


One of these fragments, near the end of the book, 
is called “Russia’s Ledger: Gain and Cost.” Here 
is a summing-up of accomplishment, almost a syn- 
opsis of current history. Care, with Duranty, is a 
rule of thumb constantly in force; perhaps the secret 
of his success has been meticulous truthfulness, See 
how he guards a generality:— 


“If anyone asked me, after twelve years’ 
residence in the Soviet Union, what single factor 
most distinguished life here from that in capitalist 
countries, I would reply without hesitation, ‘Its 
impermanence,’ meaning, particularly, the way 
people jump or get jumped from one job and 
one place to another.” 


A journalist must not only report strict facts, if 
he aspires to the writing of featured articles: he must 
formulate from the endless parade of events certain 
definite conclusions that logically follow from the 
trends he reports, He must marshal his data with 
a high degree of selectivity to support conclusions 
that depend on these data, People who read what 
is happening in foreign countries want to know the 
broad trends and salient facts; beyond this the 
general public is not interested. And herein lies 
the great function of the special representative. 


| Went To Pit College. By Lauren Gilfillan. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1934. 


The first rule for writers is: get down to funda- 
mentals with life. It goes almost without saying 
that the writing of today must be authentic, not 
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only in factual detail, but in a thorough under- 
standing of, and sympathy with, the phases of life 
being handled. Objective description enhances the 
effect of writing; and the intelligent selection of 
incident, described as it occurs rather than as it 
impresses, is tne short cut to vivid communication. 


Miss Gilfillan graduated from Smith College in 
1931. She combed New York for a job without 
success, then left abruptly for the mining district 
of southwestern Pennsylvania. (Pit College is local 
irony for “The Mines.”) She lived among the 
miners, ate their coarse, insufficient food, went beg- 
ging with them, existed in the same filth and sweat 
and squalor and shared their needs and vicissitudes. 
The result of her experiences, caught with a more 
than photographic faithfulness and organized me- 
thodically, shows how effective the journalistic treat- 
ment can become. 


There is not the slightest mention of anything that 
might be considered propaganda, unless the entire 
book as evidence might be so classed, The specious 
is set down with the genuine, and the reader may 
draw his own conclusions, Thus the work is of the 
greatest clarity. It is almost pure exposition. 

Here is a sample of the conversation, a passage 
which took place between the author and a miner 
two miles into the hillside, in the blackness of a 
coal “room.” 


“Tell me about accidents in the mines.” 

“Well, it’s sure something not to be dead. 
I seen some killed. Oncet I was working in the 
entry six feet away from a fella and he got hit 
by a rock all of a sudden. Great big rock fell 
on him, bendin’ his head beneath his knees, 
slow-like. Smashed him to death. He laid there 
unconscious for a while and the blood spurted 
out of his mouth and ears, Jesus! I’ll never 
forgit it.” 

“Right here where I’m sitting, the roof might 
fall in on me any minute and crush me?” 

“Never kin tell.” 

Little prickles chased up and down my spine. 

“Do you like mining? Aren’t you afraid?” 

“Minin’ wasn’t such a bad job—afore the 
strike.... It gets you. You don’t often quit 
minin’ fer good....” 


Most of the book is dialogue. Through the author, 
the men and women tell their own story in their 
own words. This technique carries amazing eloquence, 
sustained from beginning to end. Yet it places 
a burden upon the connective tissue of the writing, 
which must consequently strike a keen, pictorial 
note:— 


Funerals were a more or less usual occurrence 
in Avelonia, One never knew who would be 
next. But they were distractions which broke 
the deadly monotony of the lives of the striking 
miners, This time it was Mike Corpus. 


Tue Wrirer recommends this book chiefly because 
it shows how a girl, ambitious but inexperienced, 
has made a completely successful beginning. Rarely 
does a first book attain distinction, yet 1 Went to 
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Pit College is the Literary Guild selection for March. 
The difficulties were many; first, the author had to 
“pass.” But here the strange intolerance of the 
workman was overcome by two factors: his sur- 
passing curiosity, and his willingness to accept a 
good sport, The miners knew Miss Gilfillan for a 
“writer from New York”; but she submitted to their 
conditions, worked, laughed and shared with them, 
and gained their respect. Even, paradoxically, she 
received their sympathy, And her bright, inquiring 
mind unearthed the truth of an existence carried 
on by humanity at the minimum subsistence level. 


What the Public Is Buying 


An average of the best-selling books as reported 
on March 17th by four national bookstores. 


FICTION 


Anthony Adverse. By Hervey Allen, $3.00. Farrar 
& Rinehart. 

Within This Present. By Margaret Ayer Barnes. 
$2.50. Houghton Mifflin, 

Work of Art. By Sinclair Lewis. $2.50. Doubleday, 
Doran. 

We Ride the Gale, By Emilie Loring. $2.00. Penn 
Publishing Company. 

Ulysses, By James Joyce. $3.50. Random House. 

A Modern Tragedy. By Phyllis Bentley. $2.50. 
Macmillan. 

Murder in The Calais Coach. By Agatha Christie. 
$2.00. Dodd, Mead. 

Sea Level. By Anne Parrish. $2.50. Harpers. 

Secret Service Operator 13. By Robert W. Cham- 
bers. $2.50. Appleton-Century. 

The Mother. By Pearl Buck. $2.50. John Day. 

Men Against the Sea. By Charles Nordhoff and 
James Norman Hall. $2.00. Little, Brown & Co. 

A Gay Family. By Ethel Boileau. $2.00. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Native’s Return. By Louis Adamic. $2.75. Harpers. 

Life Begins at Forty. By Walter B. Pitkin. $1.50. 
McGraw-Hill. 

100,000,000 Guinea Pigs. By Kallet and Schlink. 
$2.00. Vanguard Press. 

More Power to You. By Walter B. Pitkin. $1.75. 
Simon & Schuster. 

Brazilian Adventure. By Peter Fleming. $2.75. 
Scribners, 

Testament of Youth. 
Macmillan. 

While Rome Burns. By Alexander Woollcott. $2.75. 
Viking Press. 

Time Out for Adventure. By Ramsey. $2.75, Double- 
day. 

Robber Barons. 
Harcourt Brace, 

Soldiers What Next? By Katherine Mayo. $3.50. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

I Went to Pit College. By Lauren Gilfillan. $2.50. 
The Viking Press. 

The Hour of Decision. By Oswald Spengler. $2.50. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


By Vera Brittain. $3.00. 


By Matthew Josephson. $3.00. 








Flashes from 
Articles in 
Magazines 


How | Got My Book Written. By Lauren Gilfillan. 
(Reprinted from Wings, by permission.) 


“I always hated to write—but I had to do it. 
And so that makes me think I would rather do 
writing than any other job. But I have never 
written anything until I had to, It’s a cherished 
curse. Sentimentality held off until adolescence. 
Before that, when I had just turned fourteen, I 
composed — as a school assignment—what I con- 
sider the best essay I have ever written. It was 
cynically humorous. But with budding girlhood came 
rank romance, coupled, curiously enough, with stark 
realism, point-blank and unrefined. (This, inside my 
journals. The colors of life for me were red, yellow, 
and blue.) So I began to write. I was very proud 
of the legend published in the high school paper — 
a tragic love story set in the ancient Mayan civil- 
ization of Mexico. The hero was tall, dark, hand- 
some, and savage. And the princess had hair like 
rippling maize and eyes like jade. But I remember 
how each word hurt like a pulled tooth, and how I 
had to grit my teeth — I detested writing it so much. 

“My first published work was a _ dripping 
appreciation of Lewis Carroll, with gushing thanks 
for all the gaiety and light he had brought into my 
otherwise drab, sad existence. I think I never 
enjoyed writing anything so much. But I remember 
the hours of procrastination and the one particular 
agonized moment just before I took up the pencil. 
I got it to the teacher, with the ink still wet, barely 
in time to save myself from flunking the English 
course for reasons of uncompleted requirements. 
The teacher sent it to the Atlantic Monthly essay 
contest for students, and I was most happily sur- 
prised with twenty-five dollars and the thrill of 
seeing my own words in print. In college I took 
writing courses —one effort a week. And how I 
loathed those assignments! I would wait until an 
hour before class, and then with racing pen and 
spattering ink dash off wild fantasias, peopled with 
counts and countesses, dukes, princesses, wild exotic 
women dubbed Yatviga, Flavia, Sonya. The pro- 
fessors trembled with irritation, and the literary 
society refused to admit me as a member — 
although they awarded me a five-dollar prize for a 
sentimental story entitled “The Song Of Love.” 
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After graduation in 1931 I went to New York to 
look for a job—any job, although I comfortably 
knew I was going to be a writer some day. I board- 
ed at the Y.W.C.A. Every morning I dressed in 
my best and sallied forth to look for a job. It was 
hot. And every evening I trudged home, footsore 
and wilted — without a job. This went on for a 
month and a half. Then a publisher, after refusing 
me a job as proof reader, dared me to go down to 
the strike area of the Pennslyvania coal fields to 
write about it. This was forcing things a bit, but 
I took the dare. I went home (to the Y.W.) and 
told the girls. They were all thrilled — except one, 
she whom I secretly adored. Her name was Emmy 
Blitstein, and she was writing a novel. She would 
show it to no one, nor tell the title, nor name her 
pseudonym. She had a publisher. It was glamorous. 

“When Emmy heard the news of my planned Ad- 
venture, she marched up to me, seized me by the 
arm, and dragged me into her beautifully bare 
room. She pushed me down on the bed and stood 
in grim wrath before me. I was excited, ‘The 
coal mines!” Emmy snorted, ‘Now why, you damn 
fool baby, you! are you willfully putting your neck 
in a noose? I stared at Emmy and felt like a 
damn fool baby. “To write about it,’ I said. ‘That ’s 
a damn good answer,’ Emmy said. ‘Now look here,’ 
she went on, ‘I don’t know you and I can’t be 
bothered with you. But you’re sick and you’re 
psychopathic and you’re crazy and maybe you can 
write a book.’ Her sloe eyes pierced my marrow. 
‘I — I half sense that you can do it. But look here! 
If you go down there—and you come out alive — 
I know the miner people. They’re almost a race 
by themselves. They won’t hurt you if you’re half- 
way decent. But if you try to write a sophisticated 
book! You can’t write. I can see that, And if you 
try to be sophisticated and glib and flip, you'll 
make a damn fool of yourself. If you know those 
simple people and you write about them, then your 
book will be simple. And it could be beautiful — 
god, I envy you! If you go down there and you 
look and listen and write ‘I saw this and I saw 
that and I did this and I did that and I felt this 
and I felt that’ then it will be a good book. Now 
get out, I’m busy.’ Without a word, but on exult- 
ing feet, I slid out of the door. With Emmy’s 
voice ringing in my ears, I took the train to Pitts- 
burgh. And I have been hearing it ever since. I 
shall never forget Emmy. I wonder where she is, 
and what the name of her book is, and what her 
pen name is. I am sure that Emmy’s book was a 
good book, and I want to read it. Time came when 
I had to write the book. The mining experience 
was a year and half gone, I had dragged my 
notes from Pittsburgh to my home in Michigan to 
a Negro settlement in Chicago to a studio in 
Chicago’s Bohemia back to home again. And I 
suffered. The unwritten book had developed from 
a sticking thorn in my side to a spreading, fester- 
ing agony. Operation or death. I chose operation. 
So I read all the Saturday Evening Posts piled on 
the living-room table. Then I read the Saturday 
Evening Posts stacked in the basement. Then I 
lay wide-eyed for two nights. Then I moved my 
possessions from the front bedroom to the back 
bedroom. I sharpened a lot of pencils and sat down 
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at an immaculate desk. I cried a little, took up a 
pencil, and wrote Chapter Fourteen. I wonder if 
Emmy’s spirit remembers how it flew in the window. 
For when I had typed the written sheets I read 
a style I did n’t know I had. Then I wrote Chapter 
Ten. And finally I wrote the opening paragraphs 
of Chapter One, and the book was done.” 


News From The 


Literary Front 


Apropos comment elsewhere in this issue con- 
cerning the leviathan novel, we observe that George 
Cronyn’s Fool of Venus (Covici-Friede, March) 
contains 175,000 words; and further, was 250,000 
in the first draft. 


Esther Forbes is busy with a mammoth work, 
dealing with Massachusetts at the time of King 
Philip’s War, which we understand “promises to be 
longer than the war itself.” 


Sinclair Lewis is now in Bermuda with his wife, 
Dorothy Thompson, and small son....Longmans, 
Green has moved to 1414 Fifth Avenue....Bruce 
Lockhart has returned to England, accompanied by 
Earle Balch, his publisher. ...Appleton-Century 
will soon publish Edith Wharton’s reminiscences, 
“A Backward Glance.”.... Lauren Gilfillan was 
guest of honor on March 8 at a luncheon of the 
Artists’ & Writers’ Dinner Club, donated by Viking 
Press and the Literary Guild. We are reminded of 
Daniel, who also went to the “pit” and was lion- 
ized....Louis Adamic, whose “Dynamite” was a 
history of radical movements in America, was call- 
ed to Washington to testify and advise on the kind 
of relief miners need, 


Book News from Hollywood: Paramount has 
purchased rights to Ethel Turner’s One Way 
Ticket, story of prison life at San Quentin. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, preparing to film The Good 
Earth, has been turned down by the Nanking 
Government in a request for permission to do it in 
China; “Little Man, What Now?” has been produc- 
ed with Douglas Montgomery and Margaret Sul- 
lavan in the leading roles; As the Earth Turns 
is already being featured in the playhouses, 


John Dos Passos is going to Key West for three 
months to work on a sequel to “1919.” His recent 
book on world affairs, In All Countries, will be 
published about April 1 by Harcourt, Brace.... 
Norman Thomas is due with another, The Choice 
Before Us, Macmillan....Among the new maga- 
tines is “The American Socialist Quarterly,” official 
organ for the Socialist Party of America. ...Diego 
Rivera, the Mexican painter, has written Portrait 
of America for publication in April by Covici- 
Friede.... Noel Coward has arranged for the publ- 
ication of his reminiscences later in the year.... 
Evelyn Scott’s new novel, Breathe Upon These 
Slain, comes out in May, Smith & Haas being the 
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publishers.... Charles Dickens’s Life of Our Lord, 
written for his children, and which the Dickens 
family have only recently sold at an enormous price, 
lately appeared in serial form in the Hearst papers. 
...Sir Henry Fielding Dickens, K. C., the last 
surviving son, died recently, making this work 
available for publication....Queen Marie of Rou- 
mania will have three volumes of memoirs published 
later in the year, And another two (3rd & 4th) of 
Mr. Lloyd George are due by the end of October 
....We hear the motion picture companies have 
been buying heavily lately (at much reduced prices). 
Their demands: Best-selling novels, Broadway 
successes, dialogue-writers, 


Nella Braddy, the author of Anne Sullivan Macy, is 
an expert encyclopedist, She was associate editor of 
Doubleday’s Encyclopedia and more recently has been 
American editor of Facts, the four-volume, condensed 
encyclopedia which Doubleday, Doran have just 
published. She admits that she should have profited 
by such a long association with all kinds of inform- 
ation but the only facts she actually remembers are 
that Robert Bruce died of leprosy, that formic acid 
is made by steaming red ants, and that a flounder 
is born with eyes on the opposite side of his head 
but as he grows up one of them travels over his 
forehead and lands on the other side. 


Two new plays, The Shining Hour by Kleith 
Winter, the dramatic success which Noel Coward 
is sponsoring on Broadway, and Master of the 
Revels by Don Marquis, will be published by Double- 
day, Doran on March 21, Mr. Winter is the young 
novelist whose Rats of Norway won high praise both 
in England and America, 


Don Marquis’s Master Of the Revels has not been 
produced in the theatre. It is in reality a novel in 
play form, For twenty years Mr. Marquis has been 
intending to write a book about Henry VIII. He 
has always had a certain amount of sympathy for 
“that ribald, disreputable old hellion.” 


Practical experience with realtors, spiritualism, 
house-building, matrimony, Bahaism, deep wells, 
plumbing systems, millionaires, mediums, and concrete 
construction all paved the way, says Ralph Aiken, 
for his writing The Ghost Hunters, which appears 
March 19th (McBride). 


Janet Ayer Fairbank, author of The Bright Land 
(Houghton Mifflin Company) has been vacationing 
in Arizona, but although greatly tempted, is not 
planning to write a novel with a Southwest back- 
ground. Of particular interest was her visit to 
Tombstone and the town of Fairbank, named in 
honor of her father-in-law, N. K, Fairbank. 





The Writer’s Forum 


Readers are invited to contribute brief letters 
(not over 200 words) discussing articles appear- 
ing in Tue Writer or making helpful suggestions 
to writers, Hereafter one dollar will be paid 
for each letter published. 





MEATEATER! 


Editor, the Forum: 

Give us more “meaty” articles like “Play by the 
Rules” by Harford Powel in THe Wrirer for March. 
He speaks from experience, both as writer and 
editor, and reveals real information on the how of 
mastering the art of writing. 

However, I disagree with Mr. Powel on one 
point. He says “All you have to do is to print two 
or three Grade-A pieces in the Podunk Gazette, 
or in the feeblest newsprint paper magazine, You 
will hear from plenty of editors. They will come 
barking in packs on your trail.” 

It seems to me that Mr. Powel has made success 
appear too easy, My experience has been different. 
I have written a Jarge number of articles; some 
were on order; but I have as yet not been besieged 
with editorial requests. He says further “You must 
abandon the hope of selling an unsolicited manu- 
script.” Yet, hundreds of editors are constantly 
in the market. Oh, it is heavenly to get an order 
for a specific article or story before one lifts a 
finger, but how many such orders come to the un- 
known writer? Editors solicit established writers 
for their needs and as I see it, the only chance a 
newcomer has of breaking into print is by writing 
up this stuff and then with brave heart going out 
and peddling it, Many successful writers did that 
very thing! 

James Edmon Knowles. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


FINANCIAL JOURNALISM 


Editor, the Forum: 

The article, “Financial Journalism as a Career,” 
in the March issue of THe Writer, briefly touched 
on what is probably the most specialized line of 
newspaper writing, And it is only fair and just 
to add the further information, for prospective 
financial writers, that to be a successful writer in 
finance requires a continuous study of all passing 
trends and aspects of this quickly changing phase 
of industrial life. Not only must there be an 
aptitude and capacity for statistical compilation and 
interpretation, but also a thorough all-round political 
and economic knowledge, And this must be based 
on a background of specialized practical education. 


The special writers to financial papers are men 
who have spent many years studying economics, 
statistics, and politics, And for anyone to write 
“opinion,” or “literary gems,” to any financial paper 
or journal is merely a waste of time for both the 
writer and the editor. 

Most financial journals and newspapers are glad 
to examine good financial copy. But it must be 
good, and be based on experience or special knowl- 
edge.... 

The fundamentals of this branch of journalism 
may be summarized as: a thorough grounding in 
economics of industry, a mastery of statistics and 
their proper evaluation, good mathematical capacity, 
and a practical journalistic experience. A critical 
survey of Nation’s Business, Forbes, Bradstreet's, 
Barron’s, Wall Street Journal, Business Week, and 
Financial World may give further help in appre- 
ciating the true nature of the financial journalistic 
field. 

A, C. MacNeish. 
Boston, Mass. 


THE WRITER’S NEW ADDRESS: 
8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


The Facades which look upon Boston’s 
Public Garden and its historic Common in- 
clude those of the renowned publishing houses 
of the city; to mention a few: Houghton 
Mifflin at 4 Park St., Little, Brown & Co., 
34 Beacon St.; L. D. Page & Co., 53 Beacon 
St. The Atlantic Monthly and the Sportsman 
Magazine are published from 8 Arlington St. 

THe WRITER announces that on April 1, 
the magazine will move to its new offices 
at 8 Arlington St., Boston, Massachusetts. 
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